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“For Homa@opatus and Invaips we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.’ 
Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 
J. & P. COATS eas" 
ad a IN BLACK & WHITE & ALL COLOURS. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SEWING 
MACHINE. 
Received COTTON. 
ONLY AWARD CROCHET OR 
PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION, GC O i i O N TATTING COTTON 
Forsuperiorstrength & excellent quality, & UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY, 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants thronghout the World. 
Os LER’s 
WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRE FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND OTHER LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


SEWING COTTON. 
S EWI NG EXTRA GLACE 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. Established 1807. 






































Part CIII., New Sextes.—Jvty, 1877. 


_ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the rogress of this detwoetng complaint, and a little 

rseverance completely removes it. Childr ren’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
“ removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 134d. and 1s, 9d. each. 











AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


FRYS COCOA 


¥%-lb. and ¥%-lb, Packets. (TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL AWARDED.) 


-_ CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is 
prepared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to 
distinguish it from other varieties. 

‘‘A most delicious and valuable article.””—Standard. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 








THE PUBLIC ARE SPECIALLY CAUTIONED AGAINST THE 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


Schweppes Malvern Seltzer. 


Every bottle of the genuine is prepared from the pure water of the far-famed WELLS 
at MALVERN, and by analysis is proved to be equal to any Home or Foreign Spring. 


It is protected by an oval label on the side and a red label over the cork, both bearing 
NAME AND TRADE MARK—A FOUNTAIN. 


SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER, LEMONADE, POTASS, AND LITHIA WATERS 
ARE PROTECTED BY LABEL WITH NAME AND TRADE MARK. 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty ; and continue to be supplied to Her Majesty the Queen, 


| NONE ARE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. = 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
=  FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Oalomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 114d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions. 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fenninas, West Cowes, I. W. 
Bead PENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


FATING’S INSECT POWDER 


i] 
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THIS POWDER is unrivalled'in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
amaliest animal or bird. 
It is strongly reeommended to Famine, Prorpnizrons 
or Horzts, &¢., as being clean in its  ampen y and se- 
curing that complete extermimation of those pests to sleep- 
ing apartments so difficult te guard against. 
INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Bold by all Chemists, in Tina, 1s. and 2s. 6d, each, or 
Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, from . 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask fer ‘ Kzarma’s Powpzn,’ 
and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” reg : 
| a FACE WOODCOCK’S 
| CLARKES WIND PILLS 
GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. f 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION.. F 
GOOD for the cure of SIOK HEADACHE, 
Seas GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. w 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. a“ 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all im , fro’ i 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula,. oan mores of all GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. o 
kinds, ie and Sires Boepams, Se effects are marvellous. GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from a d 
° i arta. In bottles, 2s. 6d. i 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, lls. each, of all Se Sie © Se See, UMA, « 7 
need Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the LIVER. 
’ Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in B . 14d. 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, endl és. Ga. each; or S00 for 14, 98, or 64 Siaapeteee 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 1 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. PAGE D. WOODCOCK, : 
“LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. 7 
BROKEN !! 
DAVY’S GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly [ 
8 Securely and neatly mends relieved and cured in a few days by that ealebenten 
6! China, Glass Cabinet Work, and | medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
ancy Articles, They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are pe 
Of all Chemists in 1s, beth certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. a6 
Hak 8 mgm, 5m ~ Bold by all Chemists, at 1s, 19d, and as. 94. per box. - 
original Inventor, is-on the iabel, = T 
and also that of 
BAROLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 
, 
a deal ae neal, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Ti corte, ett Sete b 8 mek sna 
€ 0 i ion, ous an ver plaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, " 
HO L LO WAY ed ) IN T ME N T ayo oe ens iots beage o ; or whore a apertons 
. e pted. 
THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, so as For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
to reach any internal Complaint; by these means it cures | te distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression o 
Sores or Uleors in the THROAT, STOMAOH, LIVER, | Spire, Dulsess of Sight, Nervous ,\Mections, Blotches, ne 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD bloom to the complexion. oo eee ee sl 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEOMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box. W 
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10, Sournampron Strazet, Srranp: July 1st, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
AGAINST HER WILL. By Anwm L. 


Watkzr, Author of “‘A Canadian Heroine.” 8 vols. 
31s. 6d. 


TRUE WOMEN. By Karsarine Srvarr. 


8 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


BITTER TO SWEET END. A Novel. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the 
conversations, and a natural bearing about the heroine 
which give very pleasant reading, and a good deal of 


interest and amusement to the book. .... . On the whole 
we cannot but praise ‘Bitter to Sweet End.’”—Public 
Opinion, 


HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. E1zoasrr, 
Author of “‘ Meg,” “ Just 2 Woman,” “‘ Woman's Wrong,” 
&c. 3vols. 21s, 6d, 
TATIANA;; or, The Conspiracy. A Tale 
of St. Petersburgh, By Prince Joszrm Lusomrnsxr. 
8 vols. 31s. 6d. 
‘‘ The story is painfully interesting.” —Standard, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


ADAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP ; or, 


How to Write a Novel. By Jay Wrz. Crown 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


A DISCORD: a Story. 


Writrsoy. lvol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





‘Something more than ordinary praise is due to a story 


which has a leading idea of its own, and works it out | 


steadily, yet without wearying the reader with excessive 
iteration or exaggeration. .... *A Discord’ reminds us 
of some of Miss Sewell’s best works. We should almost be 
disposed to give it the preference.”—Spectator. 


THE BRIDE OF ROERVIG. By W. 
Berosor. Translated from the Danish by Niwa 
Francis. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“‘A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was well 


worth translating, and has been translated well.”— 
Atheneum. 


TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE: « Story. 


By Avec Fearon. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORD- | 


SHIPS. By Frora Eaton, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DAISY AND THE EARL. By Cov- 


stance Howszii. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘The novel is decidedly entertaining, and it has good | 


points enough to suggest the regret that its authoress has 
made it too nice to be natural, and too pretty to be pro- 
bable.”—Athenceum. 


THE VANDELEURS OF RED TOR. 


By Tazoporz Russsut Monro, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 


By Azsrn 


IN THE PRESS. 


Notice.—Important New Work by Mr. Gattznaa. 


TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN 


QUESTION. By A. Gatuewea (of the Times), Author of 
‘*Italy Revisited,” ‘‘ Country Life in Piedmont,” ‘ The 
Invasion of Denmark,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. Price 28s. 


THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. A Novel. 
why my 9 Prcuizr. (From the German,) 8 vols. 


|A VERY OLD QUESTION. A Novel. 


| By T. Epcan Pemuszeroy, Auth a ” 
en bume me ee 


* For ’tis @ question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune er ue fortune love,” 
Hamlet. 


THE SEARCH FOR A HEART. A 


Novel. By Jouw AuExXawpzn, 8S vols. 81s, 6d. 


THE RECTOR OF OXBURY. A Novel. 


By Jamus B. Baynarp. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


‘HARRINGTON. A Novel. By Freperics 
6d 


Srzyczez Brapv. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 








‘THE BURIED PAST. A Novel. Crown 


8vo. 7s, 6d. 


‘THE LADY BLANCHE. By Hanor 


Sr. Crarz. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE 

| CHRISTIAN RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles - 

| = ote Magnies. By Joun JoszPa Laxs. Crown &8vo, 
rice 7s. 6d. 


DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By a Youne Bsginwes, 
| Price 2s. 6d. Comm Ore. 


LAMECH ; or, The Two Wives. A Tale. 


| To which is added *“‘The Deacon's : 
Hannah and Peninnah.” Senghiess en, 


New and Cheaper aie of Mr. Minturn’s “ Travels 
est.” 
TRAVELS WEST. By Wittiam Minturn, 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition of ‘‘ Ye Outside Fools.” 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses 


Inside the Stock Exchange, by Exasmus Prwto 
Broker. Orown 8vo. 5s. (Ready. 





10, Southampton Street, Strand. 





PUBLISHING, PRINTING, &c. &C.-NOTICE TO AUTHORS. 


Mr. SAMUEL TINSLEY (of 10, Southampton Street, Strand) begs to intimate that he is 
now prepared to undertake all classes of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. Letters, Manuscripts, &c., 
should be addressed to SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


W.C., and will receive immediate attention. 
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FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 
ORNAMENTAL TILE 


WINDOW BOXES. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S NY 
STEEL PENS. | ie 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 

















res at Re trncettte ss. "i B/ ASS FLOWER VASES 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


! | ; : HRA N C H 
| E r 
% \ = \) . a = 
1 Halt : es SN 
uth Vitti = 3 yy 2. > 
pew Ay and ordinary floors 7 
and het Pos ble coverings. MAW — Con ‘s pattern: Sboh. the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, Sener with — cial designs 


and estimates for every kind of hoor and wall tili a mens may be 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, . DALE, 5% J - 


ae Ay Lond A W. B. SIMPSON and SONs, 
Gora, fami Be Vea AesoTOut vowel: | THE MOST HEALTHY & ECONOMICAL. 
: MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. | 

















‘WARRANTED PURE AND 
Second Edition. Price 5s. OF BEST MAKE ONLY. 


Published by Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet Street, London. | 


SHORN RELICS. ‘One ron Bedstead, Spring Mattress, 
“This little volume contains much cleverness and some | ‘Wool Mattress, Bolster, and Pillow, 
poetry.”—British Quarterly Review, October, 1867. 


** His best characteristics are buoyancy and good- -humoured | fe or £2 1 195s. 6d. 


satire,”—Atheneum, July 13th, 1867. 


** Well worthy of publication and | ete "— Manchester | 
Guardian, February 26th, 1868 :. N. O EB | ly 


** This “oe is a literary curiosity.”— Public Opinion, May | 
4th, 1867, Manufacturer, 


“ eg works of Father Prout.”—Sunday Times, May 5 2 106, LONG ACRE, W.c. 


ESTAEB LISEED 1862. 


r MOR D HR, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


248, 249, 250, & 251, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 














NEW OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
CHROMO-LITHOGRA PHS, 


By Messrs. STORCH ann KRAMER, 


Are NOW READY at the following prices : 
CAVALLINI.—Madonna and Child, 8. John and §. Francis, from Assisi. 
Member’s price, 128. Stranger’s do., 15s. 

FRA FILIPPO LIPPI.—Madonpa and Child, with Angels, from the Uffizi Gallery. 
Member’s price, 18s. Stranger’s do., 24s. 

MICHAEL ANGELO.—The Delphic Sibyl, from the Sistine Chapel. 
Member’s price, 15s. Stranger’s do., 20s. 


MONUMENT OF TOMMASO PELLEGRINI, in S. Anastasia, Verona. 


Member’s price, 21s. Stranger’s do., 28s. 


———————— 


FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATIONS for 1877, consisting of FOUR CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLATES, prepared under the superintendence of Monsirur 
SCHULTZ, from SUBJECTS on the WINGS of the GREAT ALTAR-PIECE 
by MEMLINC, at Lubeck, are about to be DISTRIBUTED to all who have | 


PAID the FIRST SUBSCRIPTION for the present year. 


A LIMITED NUMBER of the same PLATES are NOW ON SALE, as SUPER- 
NUMERARY PUBLICATIONS, at the following prices :— 


“ Christ bearing the Cross,” and “The Entombment and Resurrection of Christ ” 
(A PAIR). 
Member's price, 21s, Stranger’s do., 26s. 


“The Angel Gabriel” and “The Virgin Annunciate ” 
(A PAR). 
Member’s price, 12s. Stranger’s do., 16s. 

















iw Old Bond Street, W., April 6, 1877. F. LAMBE PRICE, Sec. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system 
all hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys 
without the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from head- 
ache or indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended to 
7 Sao PILLS. They have never been known to fail in affording imme- 
ate relief. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d. and in family 

packets, 11s. each. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
= ELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 














MOTHERS & NURSES. 


The most innocent relief to Children Cutting their Teeth is 


MRS. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Which is not a medicine, but is used only on the Gums, 


CONTAINS NO NARCOTIC, 
Tt cools the Gums and gives immediate relief. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon St., London, 
Whose name is on the Government Stamp. 
Price 2s. 9d. per bottle. Sold by all Chemists. 


GLEN FIELD 


THE 
QUEEN’S 
LAUNDRESS 
SAYS THIS STARCH 
IS THE BEST 
SHE EVER 


STARCH. 














| THE BEST 


SUMMER MEDICINE 


| Cool the Blood; 

| Purify the System ; 

| Go to the root of disease ; 
| Cure thousands. 
| 


KAYE'S 
WORSDELL'S 
PILLS. 


Established over 50 years. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 
THE PRINTERS’ GUILD FOR BOYS 


FOUNDED 1874. 





Printers’ Boys have been, as a class, much neglected, and few who write or read books and news- 
papers ever think of those whose work, in the midst of ink and machines, has contributed so effectively 
to their pleasure or their profit. 

For these Boys the Guild was founded. It is intended to gather them in—to give them opportunity 
for instruction and amusement—to train them as good soldiers of our Lord in the midst of the many 
difficulties of their lives; and by letting them feel that there are some who care for them—to inspire 
them with those sympathies and affections which seem to spring up spontaneously in a happy home, but 
to which, too often, the Printer’s Boy is a stranger. 

The number of boys who have passed through the Guild is considerably over 300. It has at present 
fifty members. Seven of them were lately Confirmed by the Bishop of London, and, with some who had 
been confirmed previously, are regular communicants. All these are, God be thanked, giving ground for 
hope that their future lives will be the better for the influence of the Guild. 


One great difficulty is that there is no regular place for the Boys to meet in; and, perhaps, a still 
greater difficulty is that the work cannot be extended for want of helpers. More men are needed who 
will really devote themselves to the Boys, and make the work their own. 


Those who know the Boys best, feel most confident that the money’s worth has been obtained, 


Annual Subscriptions (which are greatly needed) and Donations to be sent to the Hon. Seoretary 
and Treasurer, ; 


MR, HENRY WILLS, 23, Fiorence Srreet, Isuineron, N. 





*," Prospectus, with full particulars of the work, will be forwarded on application to the 
Secretary as above, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
Price 6d.; Post Free 7d. 


“ The largest and most influential Musical Publication of the day.”—ATHENZUM. 











The Yearly Subscription, post free, is SEVEN Shillings. Messrs. Swirr & Co. will forward a 
year’s copies as published, to any address, on stamps or P.O. Order for that amount being sent to the 
Office, 


1 to 5, NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Advertisements not later than the 27th of each month. 








Second Edition. Limp Cloth. One Shilling (Postage 2d.). 


L_racm”6 6 [LhPhUOUANOLLT He 


POINTED ror CHANTING, wirn trae CANTICLES, Erc., & ATHANASIAN CREED, 
BY C. HDWIN WILLING. 


‘- objects are kept chiefly in view :—lst, The due emphasis and ocre of the words; and, 2nd, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 
_ *«* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this 
Edition the proper Psalms for certain days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of 
finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 


“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms to the Skin.” 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R:S. 


Vide “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.” 


PEARS’S SOAP IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 








ON SALE ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


ROYAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE, 


WOVEN FROM PURE WOOL ONLY. 
Most fashionable for Lapres’ Dresses, in Navy Blue, Black, solid Colours, and Mixtures. 
Prices, 1s. 6}d., 1s. 11}d., 2s. 6d. per yard. For CHILDREN’S DRESSES, strong 
and useful, 1s. 64d. per y yard. Good Wear is positively guaranteed. THE SPRIN G AND 
SUMMER SERGES ARE MOST EXCELLENT. Send for Patterns direct to the Factors, 
SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, Plymouth, 


who cut any length, and pay carriage to and as far as London. 
N.B.—DEVONSHIRE SERGES are also manufactured for Gentlemen's Suits and for Boys’ 
Hard Wear. Trouser Widths, 3s. 1ld. Coatings, 54 inches, from 4s. 9d. 
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The reason why so aw | are unable to take Cocoa is, that the varieties 
commonly sold are mix od with Stareh, under the plea ‘of rendering them 
soluble; while really making them thick, heavy, and indigestible. This 
may be 7 detected, Coes ¥Cc Cocoa thiskens in —< tt oe the addition 

three 


PURE SOLUBLE REFRESHING LOOENCE 
LADIEStAND OTHERS EXPOSED TO THE HOT SUN AND DUST, 


WILL FIND 


RUWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


> =f Most cooling and refreshing for the face, hands, and arms. It eradicates 
wessewevectd al] Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, Stings of Insects, &c. 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


Ml Whitens the Teeth, prevents and arrests their decay, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 9d. per box. 


Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for ROWLANDS’ Articles, and buy 
ROWLANDS’. 
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DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” “‘ HOBSON'S 
onoics,” &c, &c. 
icanatiieeinins 


BOOK IV. THE FURTHER CONFESSION OF DORIS. 
CHAPTER I. OUR HONEYMOON. 

Our stay by the sea was but brief. In 
truth, we could only afford a very poor 
and stinted honeymoon. Really, it seemed 
to be a holiday of but a few hours’ dura- 
tion. But we were very happy; yet with 
a sense that we were enjoying a stolen pause 
of rest, and tranquillity, and retirement. 
Often it seemed to me that I was as a 
fugitive from a battle-field. I had gained | 
a place of safety, with some loss of worth, | 
dignity, and self-respect, with a certain | 
injury to my conscience. Still, I was | 
secure for the present. I tried hard not | 
to think of the past. I endeavoured to 
close my eyes to the future. 

It was like a break in a storm. The 
thunder had ceased; the rain was over; 
the sun smiled brightly upon the land- 
scape; all was peace and beauty. And 
yet the clouds might gather again upon the 
horizon. 

But it was not a time for retrospect or 
for looking forward; scarcely, indeed, for 
reflection of any kind. I found it difficult 
to think. My state was too emotional. 
The life I had entered upon was so new 
and strange to me; I was too startled to 
consider it properly. I could not stand 
aloof from it, as it were, sufficiently to 

, contemplate it. 
“ Was it all true and real?” I was often 
) tempted to ask myself. Was I not dream- 
ing? Should I not wake presently with 
a start to find myself still in Powis-place, 
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only answer these questions by making sure 
that there was a wedding-ring upon my 
finger, by stretching out my hand to clasp 
the hand of Paul. 

He was very kind, and tender, and in- 
dulgent to me. We mounted the steep 
cliffs, or we sat together by the shore. 
The sea seemed basking in the sunshine, | 
rippled and trembled a little, then broke 
into smiles, as it were, and ran up spark- 
ling in a fringe of foam to touch our feet ; 
then retreated, still clinging to the shingle, 
almost wailing on its way back among the 
pebbles, to bound to us again joyously in a } 
minute, and sprinkle our faces with spray. f 
How sweet and fresh was the sea-scented | 
air ; how light and pleasant was the breeze 
sweeping gently over the wavelets, fanning 
our cheeks when the sun-rays beat upon § 
them too severely! Already, I was glad 
to note, Paul appeared to be improving in ff 
health, and looked somewhat less worn 
and pale. The sun had brought the colour § 
into his face again, had warmed him back § 
into life. He had been suffering all the f 
winter ; but now he seemed really well § 
again. He looked very handsome indeed. § 
It was not without reason that I was § 
proud of my husband. My love found its 
warrant when my eyes rested upon him. 

From the summit of the cliffs we 
watched the ships—what mere toys the 
distance turned them into ! — steadily | 
riding, or laboriously ploughing along 
their way down Channel. Before us there 
seemed to rise up a blue-green wall of sea, f 
ridged, and lined, and puckered over all f 
its surface, and pleasantly variegated of 
tint, as the waters coursed now over black 
rock and yellow sand, brown shingle and 
purple sea-weed, or as the submarine depths # 
varied in their deepness; and now patches § 
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of foam like new-fallen flakes of snow 
flecked the expanse ;.and now a soft veil 
seemed drawn across it as the shadows of 
the high clouds above—sails floating upon 
an aerial sea—rested upon it transiently. 
A warm haze screened the horizon and 
blurred the distance; but presently the 
mist cleared, or seemed lifted away, as by 
unseen hands, from the face of the view. 
We could see plainly the far-stretching 
uneven line of the opposite coast. I could 
feel a trembling pass through Paul’s hand. 
I loved him so much that I was jealous of 
his love for France. 

“You would return, Parl?” 

“Tt is my home, Doris.” 

“ But surely your home now is here with 
me—your wife P?” 

“Be it so, dearest; but France is still 
my birthplace. I am a Frenchman after 
all—perhaps I may say, before all.” 

I did not like his saying that. I was 
silent for some moments. 

“You love me, Paul?” I asked him 
presently. ‘You are quite sure that you 
love me ?” 

‘Indeed, dearest, I am very sure,” he 
said, with a kind smile, and yet with a 
look of surprise. ‘Are not you very 
sure too ?” 

“T try to think I am very sure.” 

** And you succeed ?” 

“T cannot always be so sure as I could 
wish.” 

“Have I not sufficiently proved my 
love? Do you not bear my name? Are 
you not my wife?” He lightly touched 
my wedding-ring, then he took my hand, 
caressed and kissed it fondly. 

“‘There are things, I think, about which 
we never can be quite sure enough. Per- 
haps I am, atall times, deficient in faith. I 
know that I am often very envious of the 
perfect trust and confidence that appear to 
animate others. But life is haunted, as it 
seems to me, by doubts and misgivings. 
When Iam happy, as I am happy now, very 
happy, there comes a question—when will 
the end come? How soon is my happiness 
to depart? So, when you tell me of your 
love—well, I believe it, and. yet I feel 
that my belief is not quite whole or un- 
troubled.” 

“ But, dearest, a wife does wrong when 
she doubts or distrusts her husband, un- 
less, indeed, she has very good cause, and 
you have none.” 

“T have none; I know it. But we 
cannot force our faith into this or that 
channel; we are unable absolutely to 





control our doubts and distrusts. I hug 
close to my heart the thought of your love. 
I am convinced of it, I tell myself it is 
beyond the reach of cavil or question or 
suspicion, it is as true as truth itself, and 
yet—and yet, I find myself trembling; 
something strikes cold upon my heart. 
I ask myself—will his love endure ? is it 
really wholly mine for ever? has it been 
given me past all taking back again?” 

“Tt has, indeed, dear little one,” he 
said, drawing me towards him tenderly. 
“Why do you invent these ways of wring- 
ing and tormenting your poor heart? Do 
not invite care to come to you, it will come 
if it is to come, without waiting for an 
invitation. If we are happy—and we are 
happy—let that be enough for us. Our 
happiness surrounds us like a magic circle. 
Why should we step beyond its limits 
to find disappointment, sorrow, pain? If 
you doubt my love for you, may I not, in 
my turn, with as good reason doubt your 
love for me ?” 

“No, you cannot, Paul. If you have, 
as you say, given good proof of your love, 
have not I also given proof of mine? 
I left all, I risked all, to be yours. 
What kind hearts I have wounded, how 
many I have offended, what scandal I 
may have occasioned, what slur cast upon 
my name, that I might yield myself to 
you! Ishowed my love for you by my 
trust in you. It was supreme, it was 
absolute. Is further proof needed of me ? 
Well, it is here. I am laying my heart’s 
thoughts at your feét. I can keep nothing 
back from you. I tell you all. Each and 
all of my fancies, impressions, fears, per- 
plexities are in turn revealed to you, 
almost before I am myself fully conscious 
of them. As these things are born in my 
heart they are given up to you, as though 
they were yours by strict right. And 
perhaps they are, for you are my husband. 
But, as it seems to me, Paul, only a woman 
who loves with all her soul can act in this 
way. I have given my love to you, and 
myself with it completely. You do not 
really doubt that this is as I have said: 
that I am yours wholly for ever?” 

“T do not doubt it, Doris.” 

“T love you so much—do doubt and 
fear attend upon my love because I love 
so much? Is it because you love me less 
than I love you that your love is so free 
from care?” 

“Why should we trouble ourselves with 
these suppositions, and enquiries, and 
theories? We are very happy, you and I, 
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Doris. Well, as I said, let that be enough 
for us. Let us put questioning, and in- 


vestigating, and distrusting far away from 
us. .We can but be happy, and we are 
happy: there is no more to be said.” 

“Love seems to me so great a thing 
now. Yet I thought poorly enough of it 
once. But that was my folly.” 

“ What is it your English poet says, but 
not altogether truly ? 


*€ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart : 
*Tis woman’s whole existence.” 


“Tt is perhaps altogether true. Man 
can think of other things, live for other 
things. Can woman? Iam not so sure. 
You, Paul, love me as you say, and I 
believe. Yet you love France too—not 
more than you love me—still you love 
France.” 

“Surely. She is as my mother; you, 
dearest, are my wife.” 

“You would fly to her if you could!” 

“Yes, if I could help her. Bat at pre- 
sent that may not be. It is true this strip 
of water is soon crossed. A passport in 
another name, a little disguise, a change 
of dress, and behold me landed upon the 
other side, the vigilance of the police 
evaded and defied. But what would it 
avail? Nothing; one more Frenchman 
under the yoke of the charlatan king, that 
is all. The end would not be brought 
nearer. It will come intime. We must 
wait patiently as we can.” 

“You still call yourself conspirator?” 

“Yes, as I told you almost at our first 
meeting, the exile is always a conspirator.” 

“ But if you cross the Channel and are 
discovered you will be arrested, imprisoned, 
your life perhaps may be endangered.” 

“Not my life—I think not. I am 
charged with political offences. I am, if 
they will have it so, an accomplice in the 
offences—the very grave offences—of 
others. Still my life is hardly in peril. 
Chance has so ruled. It did not fall to 
me to strike the blow, or to attempt to 
strike it, which would have given back 
liberty to France. The attempt failed. 
The losers paid the penalty—it was death. 
But they knew from the first what the 
penalty was; and losers must always pay, 
you know. We will not speak of these 
things, however.” He glanced back un- 
easily over his shoulder, then laughed 
lightly at himself. ‘“ You make me a 
coward, dearest. You have turned pale, 
your hand trembles; I feel myself grow- 
ing nervous, timid; it is a proof of the 





subtle sympathy that exists between us, 
that binds us together.” 

“You will not go back to France, Paul ; 
promise me you will not.” 

“T will not go yet, Doris.” 

“You will not go until it is quite safe 
for you to go?” 

“T will not go until Iam wanted—uatil 
it is my duty to go.” 

“But your duty, Paul, is to be with me 
always.” 

“That is my pleasure, dearest.” 

“Tt cannot be your duty to leave me, 
Paul.” 

“We will not discuss it; why should 
we? It isa thing that may never happen. 
I may never be called upon to quit your 
side. But if I should be called upon— 
if it becomes my duty to leave you, 1 must 
go, Doris. I should despise myself—you 
would despise me—if I were to neglect the 
call of duty. Come, come, let us not talk 
more of this subject; not now, at any 
rate.” 

I was silent, but I was dissatisfied. I 
had fancied—it was perhaps but fancy— 
that there was something cold and peremp- 
tory in the tone of his last utterance. No 
doubt, I was jealous. I had need of all 
his love. I wanted to oceupy wholly his 
thoughts always, and I could not sympa- 
thise fully with his devotion to his country, 
his determination to conspire without 
ceasing against her rulers. I could not 
share his political sentiments, indeed I was 
not sure that I thoroughly comprehended 
them. I saw no specially good reason 
for detesting the King of the French, still 
less for seeking to destroy him. I had 
thought, perhaps, too lightly of the offences 
which had driven Paulfrom France. Basil 
had spoken upon the subject, but not very 
distinctly. I understood, however, that 
Paul had been concerned now in this plot 
and now in that. He and his friends, or 
fellow-conspirators, hoped to bring about a 
new revolution, and were unscrupulous 
as to the means they employed to attain 
that end. Tyrannicide—or what we plain 
English people preferred to call murder— 
was involved in their scheme. I remem- 
bered now what Basil had said: “ There is 
a certain line of conduct which seems to 
lead to assassination or to lead nowhere.” 
Then he had added, rather contemptuously, 
“We will say that it leads nowhere in 
M. Riel’s case.” 

I was so much nearer the conspiracy 
now that it lost necessarily much of its 
vagueness, assumed a certain startling 
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clearness of outline—became, indeed, some- 
thing dreadful to me. But I cannot say 
that I yet held it to be as criminal as I 
have since accounted it. The French king 
was scarcely to me an entity or a living 
creature—he was but an emblem, a remote 
puppet, whose fate was of little real 
interest to people generally. He might 
occupy his throne, or he might be swept 
from it; it did not matter much what hap- 
pened to him. It was on Paul’s account 
that I was so much moved and alarmed. 
The conspiracy in which he was engaged 
terrified me, in that it imperilled his life. 
As I gathered, he was bound, if it should 
be so decided by the drawing of lots or 
the throwing of dice, to be the active 
agent in the plot—to advance to the front 
as others before him had advanced, and 
make yet another attempt upon the life of 
the French king. Already there had been 
something like a series of such attempts. 
I shuddered as I thought of the fate of 
Fieschi, Pepin, Morey, Alibaud, Meunier, 
and the rest. 

In truth I was engrossed, blinded, 
almost crazed by my love. I was conscious 
of an infatuation [ could not resist—to 
which indeed I fondly yielded myself, with 
yet a certain feeling of shame and self- 
reproach. For I had noted the foolish 
fondness of lovers, the fatuous tenderness 
interchanged by “engaged couples,” the 
rapturous devotedness, the exuberant 
adoration of the newly-wed. I had not 
spared my ridicule upon these occasions. I 
had vaunted my superior sense, my greater 
regard for the reticences and the pro- 
prieties. I had boldly avowed that I could 
never be as were these others. But I had 
jested at scars, because I had never felt a 
wound. I was now really as bad, as blame- 
worthy as anybody I had ever seen. 
Paul had taken absolute possession of me. 
I wished but for him. He was all in 
all to me. I could think of nothing but 
Paul. He leavened my whole life. 

“Of what are you thinking, little 
wife ?” he said, as he gently rested his 
hand upon my shoulder. I turned to him 
with a start. I felt like one roused from 
a dream—but the dream had been of him. 

“ You are happy, dear one ?” 

“T am very happy, Paul; too happy, 
perhaps.” 

‘Can we be too happy ?” 

“Well, yes; because excess of happi- 
ness brings with it something of doubt 
and fear. When the summit is reached, 
the next step is one of decline, and the 





— in sight. Paul, you will always love 
me ” 

“Have I not assured you that I will?” 

“ But tell me so again, and yet again. 
I cannot hear you tell me so too often.” 

“Then, I love you, Doris, I love you, 
I love you. Will that do?” 

“Ah, but you must not say it like a 
task. You must say it with your heart, 
and not with your lips merely.” 

“ Dearest, I think that love is not to be 
expressed in words.” He smiled upon me 
very tenderly, then pressed me to his heart. 
“My own darling wife,” he said. 

We were silent for some time.- 

“We must not remain here much 
longer,” he said presently. ‘‘ You see 
that purple-gray cloud that seems rising 
from the sea? The weather is changing. 
We shall have rain in twelve hours’ time. 
We will go back, I think, before the 
change comes. Now see. We will speak 
of plain, hard, humble facts. You must 
be the chancellor of our poor means—deal 
as best you can with our cramped ex- 
chequer. Make the money go as far as 
you can, dearest, for indeed just now I 
hardly know where to look for more.” 

As he spoke he emptied his purse into 
my hands. Alas! it was a very slender 

urse. 

“The money shall go as far as it will,” 
I said. ; 

“ Best of little wives ! ” 

“Ah, Paul, you have married an 
English wife. Will you not count your- 
self an Englishman ? ” 

“Well, yes. I am an Englishman— 
almost ! ” 

But while he spoke his eyes were bent 
upon the dim uneven line of the coast of 
France. 


WILLIAM CAXTON, PRINTER AND 
MERCER. 

IN FOUR PARTS. PART I. IN LONDON. 

Few facts are more curious than that 
the invention of printing, and its intro- 
duction into this country, should have 
occurred at a period of literary sterility ; 
yet nothing is more certain than that, 
in the whole of the fifteenth century, but 
one really important book was written— 
the commentary of Philip de Comines. 
It is true that in the more enlightened 
countries of Europe, the lack of pro- 
ductive power was compensated by work 
of a hardly less important kind. If no 
mental movement of any kind was going 
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on in England; where the ferment of 
medizval scholasticism had died out, and 
left nothing but bad Latin behind it; yet 
abroad there were signs that men had 
turned from the grammar and philosophy 
of the schoolmen, and were seeking to 
learn accuracy of thought and eloquence 
of diction from the ancient models, which 
had been thrown aside by the ignorant 
fanatics of the early church, who, regard- 
ing the precious works of Greece and 
Rome as merely heathen learning, not only 
discouraged the study of poets and rheto- 
ricians, but actually erased their works 
from the parchment in order to cover it 
with pious legends written in monkish 
jargon. From Italy the taste for classical 
learning spread to Germany, France, and 
Burgundy. Convents were ransacked for 
ancient manuscripts, which were gradually 
accumulated in secular libraries. It was 
thus an age rather of accumulation than 
of production ; of ingathering than of out- 
pouring ; of seeking for good old models, 
instead of constructing clumsy new ones ; 
of imitation, rather than originality. In 
this work England was far behind the 
nations already alluded to. Between the 
England of Chaucer and the England of 
Shakespeare yawns a great dark gulf, the 
lowest and most Cimmerian depths whereof 
are occupied by the exact period in which 
William Caxton, mercer, translator, author, 
and printer, dwelt in Bruges, and acquired 
the art which has placed his name for ever 
among the roll of England’s worthies. The 
scanty records and cbscure chronicles of a 
stormy time reveal but few of the causes 
which produced this blank in the history 
of the English intellect. What little is 
known of England in the middle of the 
fifteenth century refers to dreary details 
of the battles and sieges of a senseless 
struggle for mere power, unaccompanied 
by principle or conviction of any kind. It 
is true that for cruelty, treachery, and 
wholesale slaughter of mankind, the age 
of the Renaissance matches any that pre- 
ceded it, but in the great sixteenth cen- 
tury, men at least fought for something 
intelligible, whereas, in the England of 
the period preceding it, the insignificant 
differences of various branches of the reign- 
ing family cost the country a vast amount 
of blood and treasure. A struggle in 
which no human being, save the several 
branches of the House of Plantagenet, and 
their immediate followers, could feel the 
faintest interest, brought English civilisa- 
tion to a deadlock ; the only compensation 





for which can be found in the extermina- 
tion of the great feudatories—those stur- 
diest of all obstacles to the material 
advancement of the nation. During this 
dark period, there was in England neither 
literature nor art, save in the direction of 
architecture, which shone brightly among 
gloomy surroundings, as Alpine peaks 
decked with a thousand icy pinnacles 
glitter in the sun, while darkness and 
storm reign far below the serene altitude 
of their crests. Mere civil war, however, 
will hardly account for the mental night 
which spread over England from the 
appearance of the Canterbury Tales to 
that of the Utopia; for other nations were 
fighting in and with each other, and yet, 
amid the clash of arms, were quickening 
into intellectual life. During the long 
reign of Edward the Third, and the 
troubled life of his grandson, the influ- 
ence of Italy was distinctly felt in the 
islands of the northern sea. Gower lent 
his potent aid to the formation of a school 
of poetry, carried to its highest perfection 
by Chaucer ; the complaint of Piers Plow- 
man expressed in intelligible form the 
widely-spread discontent of the people; 
the preaching of Wiclif and his followers 
displayed a craving for a new form of 
religion; the travels of Maundevile ex- 
hibited a strange mixture of old-world 
superstition with a forecast of new truths 
in physical science. This living, moving 
England is vividly depicted in the bright 
glow of the genius of Chaucer. Ir his 
pages we see before us an epitome of 
his England, brilliant at the top, and 
jovial in the middle ; while Piers Plowman 
paints more roughly, but yet strongly, 
with that best kind of pathos which is 
mingled with humour, the privations of 
the labouring folk, devoured by the exac- 
tions of the military and clerical caste. 
The spirit of the troubadours was not yet 
dead, but reinforced by the example of the 
great chiefs of Italian literature. Lessons 
had been learnt from Dante in the treat- 
ment of the sublime, Petrarch lent a 
particle of his exquisite tenderness to 
all who could read his poems in the 
“vulgar tongue,” and Boccaccio had taught 
mankind the art of telling a story. 
Englishmen had been quick in appre- 
ciating the advantage of the study of 
Italian and Latin literature, and for a 
brief period advanced towards the van of 
modern culture. But this step forward 
was succeeded by a relapse into that 
deepest of all darkness which precedes the 
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truedawn. Under the House of Lancaster 
no single work of a literary kind worthy 
of the most slender notice was produced— 
the fugitive poems of Lydgate, the monk 
of Bury, alone excepted, and the merit of 
these is very slight. In the meantime, 
the pursuit of letters was eagerly main- 
tained abroad. Enlightened despots and 
half-pagan popes kindled that fire of lite- 
rary and artistic glory which has never 
thoroughly died out in Italy. On the 
ruins of ancient Byzantine art, Italian 
genius built new schools of painting and 
sculpture. Wealthy scholars passed busy 
lives in the collection of manuscripts, 
and employed skilful scribes and patient 
limners in multiplying transcripts of 
their treasures. Germany and Flanders 
developed an art of their own, and 
France, next in backwardness to Eng- 
land, boasted at least one historian in 
Philip de Comines, and one poet in 
Francois Villon. In England, at the very 
fountain-heads, learning had dwindled 
to clumsy pedantry. The University of 
Oxford was proverbial for bad Latin, 
the jargon of Scotusand Ockham. Poggio, 
that diligent and successful discoverer of 
ancient manuscripts, writing from England 
in 1420, complains that he could find no 
good books, and evidently holds English 
scholarship of light account : “ Men given 
up to sensuality we may find in abun- 
dance, but very few lovers of learning; 
and those barbarous, skilled more in 
quibbles and sophisms than in literature. 
I visited many convents; they were all 
full of books of modern doctors, whom we 
should not think worthy so much as to 
be heard. They have few works of the 
ancients, and those are much better with 
us. Nearly all the convents of this island 
have been founded within four hundred 
years; but that was not a period in which 
either learned men or such books as we 
seek could be expected, for they had been 
lost before.” It is easy to imagine the 
horror of the elegant Italian at finding 
himself in a barbaric atmosphere, but 
the worst was not reached. England 
was not yet so completely out of the 
world, as she became in the period inter- 
vening between the loss of France and the 
intimate alliance of the Houses of York 
and Burgundy. There were a few chro- 
niclers of a sort, contradicting each other, 
and in the main poorly informed. Modern 
readers can form little idea of the ghastly 
dreariness of a mediwval chronicle. When 
the writers are dealing with their own 





time, they are clumsy, prejudiced, and 
ignorant of all literary form and style, 
bat there is a positive value in contem- 
porary evidence which compensates the 
student for much horrible suffering; un- 
happily, however, the majority of these 
chronicles are mere compilations from other 
documents, and generally begin with the 
creation of the world—an important but 
remote event. Wading through a mass 
of so-called history—sacred, profane, and 
legendary, all absurdly jumbled together— 
the reader alights at last upon England 
and its discovery by King - Brute of 
Troy, with the genealogies of the same. 
If he do not die in the meantime, he 
will at last arrive at the period of which 
the historian knows something, and must 
then be exceedingly careful how he 
accepts any statement without verifica- 
tion by contemporary records of some 
kind or other. ; 

It is a strange picture—full of deep 
shadows—this England of the fifteenth 
century, as portrayed by the clumsy hands 
of chroniclers, and those more faithful 
limners the writers of the Paston Letters. 
Amid the frequent apparition of armies 
may be dimly descried the growing inde- 
pendence of parliaments, and the import- 
ance of units of labour, banded together 
and protected by charters -often bought at 
a high price from necessitous sovereigns. 
The labourer was perhaps in material 
comfort not very much worse off than he 
has been since, but then there was no peace 
or repose from incessant tumult. Owners 
of beeves and sheep and fields of golden 
grain were only too glad to get their corn 
cut, and their beasts slaughtered, salted, 
and safely bestowed behind four walls, 
whence marauders might not win them 
without a costly struggle. The annals of 
the Paston family tell us that a state of 
private war between a great lord and one 
or more of his liegemen or neighbours was 
regarded as no unusual phenomenon. If 
the small suffered from frequent oppres- 
sion, the great were no better off, for those 
who escaped the field of battle were only 
reserved for the headsman. Such intelli- 
gence as existed was devoted to the career 
of arms—the chureh having sunk into 
ignorance and sloth, in which the spectre 
of Lollardry by turns stalked abroad 
and slunk into byways, awaiting the day 
when the voice of Luther should repeat in 
thunder the timid murmurs of Wiclif and 
his followers, whose utterances could by no 
means be done away with and abolished. 
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An age of ignorance was naturally super- 
stitious. Adam of Usk tells us of the 
burning of the first heretic in Smithfield, 
and we also see that worthy ecclesiastic, 
lawyer, and politician—one of the foremost 
men of his time—marvelling at the spon- 
taneous ringing of the four belis at the 
corners of St. Edward’s shrine at West- 
minster; at the strange flow of blood 
from the spring into which the head of 
Llewellyn-ap-Gryffud had been thrown; 
at the comet which foretold the death of 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Dake of Milan; 
and the apparition in the air of the arms 
of that potentate, to wit, “a serpent 
azure, swallowing a naked man, gules, on 
a field argent.” But as darkness, like 
light, is rarely absolutely complete, it is 
possible to descry through the mirk the 
brilliant soldier of Agincourt, Sir John 
Fastolf—from whom Shakespeare was 
once absurdly supposed to have drawn his 
immortal Falstaff—Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, John Tiptoft, the “ butcher ” 
Earl of Worcester, and Antony Woodville, 
busily engaged in collecting manuscripts : 
a work to which the Duke of Bedford con- 
tribated in lawless but wholesale fashion 
by seizing the royal library at Paris, and 
carrying it off to this country during his 
regency. 

In the year 1438, a youth from the 
Weald of Kent came to London—a 
London like nothing now extant, with 
its narrow streets crowded with mer- 
chandise, and swarming with people 
clad in coarse materials dyed with the 
bright colours which light up a crowd; 
a London destitute of coach or carriage, 
but enlivened by processions of great 
ecclesiastics on muleback, and of local 
dignitaries in the mazarine blue furred 
gowns, the shape of which is still pre- 
served in the robe of a common council- 
man. More wonderful is the attire of 
ladies of high degree, the lofty steeple- 
crowned head-dress just now developing a 
tendency to fork ont in two wings or 
horns, the object of many pleasantries 
among the idle and ribald ’prentices. 
Westminster is already crowded with 
lawyers, who have long since entered in 
and dwelt there, and the great hall is 
encumbered with Flemish chapmen crying: 

Master, what will you copen or buy ? 

Fyne felt hattes, or spectacles to reede ? 

Lay down your sylver, and here you may speede. 
At Westminster Gate—the sun being at 
“hyghe pryme,” an army of cooks waylay 
the stranger, proffering bread and ale and 





wine, with “‘rybbs of befe,” both fat and 
“fulfyne.” The way from Westminster to 
London is beset by itinerant vendors cry- 
ing, “‘ Hot peascods,” strawberry ripe, and 
cherries in rice. Beyond Temple Bar, the 
shopkeepers, busily touting for custom, 
implore passers-by to take “peper and 
safforne, velvet sylke and lawne,”’and Paris 
thread, the finest in the land. By London 
Stone congregate the drapers, striving to 
sell their cloth; and above all rises the 
stupendous uproar of the sellers of comes- 
tibles, “hot shepes’ fete,” mackerel, beef, 
and pies—the clatter of “‘ pewter pottes 
in a heape,” and the sound of “ harpe, 
pype, and mynstrelsye”—all signs that 
the loss of France, and the quarrels 
of the great lords of the council, have 
affected ordinary English folk but slightly 
in their appetite for food or other enter- 
tainment. 

From the last book of the Polycro- 
nicon we obtain strange glimpses of the 
deeds done in London during Caxton’s 
apprenticeship to Robert Large, mercer. 
It was lucky, by-the-way, for Caxton, 
that those of his day who could read at 
all read carelessly, or what would have 
been done with him after Bosworth 
Field for writing an awful passage, 
under date 1437-40, in which he de- 
scribes how one Owen (Tudor), a squire 
of Wales, a man of low birth—who had 
many a day before secretly wedded Queen 
Katherine, and had by her three sons 
and a daughter—was taken and com- 
mitted to Newgate to prison by my Lord 
of Gloucester, protector of the realm, 
and how he broke prison by means of 
a priest that was his chaplain, and after 
he was taken again to Newgate and after- 
ward was delivered at large, and one of 
his sons was afterward made Earl of 
Richmond, &c. &c. Mighty pleasant 
reading for his dreaded lord King Henry, 
the seventh of that name! Also, he tells 
us, there was a great dearth of corn in all 
England, for a bushel of wheat was worth 
forty pence in many places, yet men might 
not have enough. Wherefore, Stephen 
Brown, the Lord Mayor, sent into Prussia 
and brought to London certain ships 
laden with rye, which eased and did much 
good to the people, for corn was so scarce 
in some places that poor people made 
bread of fern roots. ‘Prentice Caxton, 
then in the second year of his novitiate, 
was undoubtedly present at the ghastly 
ceremony of burning Sir Richard Wyche 
for Lollardry. The victim was degraded 
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from his priesthood at St. Paul’s, and 
burnt on Tower-hill, on St. Botolph’s 
Day, and, according to Caxton, died “a 
good crysten man,” and many people, that 
is to say, of the common sort, came to the 
place where he had been burnt, and 
offered, and made a heap of stones, and 
set up a cross of wood, and held him for a 
saint till the mayor and sheriffs, by com- 
mandment of the king and _ bishops, 
destroyed it, and “‘made there a dung- 
hill.” Another curious sight for the 
Kentish youth was the penance of Dame 
Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester. 
It was not far from his master’s house to 
Cheapside, through which the unhappy 
lady walked with a taper in her hand. 
There was doubtless a crowd of ’prentices 
at Smithfield at the burning of Dame 
Eleanor’s accomplice, ‘Margery Jurde- 
mayn,” the witch of Eye, and at the 
hanging, drawing, and quartering of 
Roger Bolingbroke, at Tyburn—‘“‘on whose 
soul,” exclaims Caxton, “God have 
mercy.” He tells us, too, of a great 
affray in Fleet-street by night between 
men of the Court and men of London, 
wherein divers were slain and many hurt ; 
of the great tempest of thunder and 
lightning, and the fire in St. Paul’s 
steeple; of the marriage of King Henry 
and Margaret of Anjou, and of the re- 
ception at Blackheath by the mayor 
and aldermen, and ail the crafts in blue 
gowns embroidered with their devices, 
and with red hoods. All this is mar- 
vellously exciting matter for the youth 
fresh from the Weald of Kent. Happily, 
there is no doubt as to the date of Caxton’s 
apprenticeship in 1438, a fact which 
effectually disposes of his supposed birth 
in 1412. Thanks to Mr. William Blades 
—whose Life and Typography of William 
Caxton is a wonderful instance of the 
happy combination of technical skill 
with patient research—we know where 
to look for proof of his hero’s appren- 
ticeship. 

In the archives of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Mercers of the city of London 
is a folio volume, written on parchment 
by various scribes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, extending from 1344 
to 1464, The contents of the volume 
include: a rent-roll; the oath of house- 
holders ; of linen-cloth meters; of livery- 
men; of brethren; of brokers; of appren- 
tices, on their entry and issue; and divers 
other matters of interest. Two entries 
in this valuable volume record three im- 





portant events in the life of Caxton. In 
the year 1438-39 appears the following : 


It. John Large pies appntices de iiitg 
It. Willm CaxstonS Robert Large. ™!* 


This date fixes Caxton’s age within two or 
three years. The legal majority of man— 
the age of twenty-one—was disregarded 
by the citizens of London, who in the 
fifteenth century insisted on a civic ma- 
jority not attained till three years later. 
At that time no man could become a free- 
man and engage in trade on his own 
account till he had reached the full age 
of twenty-four, and in view of this the 
indenture of an apprentice was always so 
drawn, that on the commencement of his 
twenty-fifth year he might “issue” from 
his apprenticeship. This fixed rule neces- 
sarily caused considerable variation in the 
length of servitude, which ranged, accord- 
ing to the age of the youth when entered, 
from seven to fourteen years. Ten, eleven, 
and twelve years were not uncommon 
terms of apprenticeship in the fifteenth 
century. Reckoning, however, Caxton’s 
servitude at the minimum of seven years, 
he could not have been more than seven- 
teen years old at the date of entry; and 
therefore cannot have been boru before the 
year 1421, or nine years later than the date 
commonly quoted in books of reference. 
The date when Caxton was admitied to 
the freedom of his company is not re- 
corded, but it was doubtless shortly after 
he had issued from his apprenticeship. 
This, however, is of minor importance, as 
his admission to the livery of the Mercers’ 
Company, in 1453, is duly set forth as 
follows : 

Lan du grace m cece’ liij Et del Roy Henry sizme 


pius le conqueste xxxj. 
Entre enla lyvere pm An— 


It. Emond Redeknape - vjs viijd. 
It™. Richaert Burgh . + vjs viijd. 
Ith. William Caxton . + vyjs viijd. 


Occurring in the before-mentioned book 
of accounts, the whole passage is erased 
with the pen ; possibly in consequence of 
the fines on taking up the livery being re- 
mitted. In the same year Caxton, with 
others, is charged with fines to the amount 
of 3s. 4d., for failing to attend the “riding” 
of the mayor, Geffrey Felding; probably 
in consequence of his absence at Bruges, 
where he was then settled. 

Caxton’s master, Robert Large, was one 
of the richest and most powerful merchants 
in the city of London. A mercer and the 
son of a mercer, he was elected warden of 
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his company as early as 1427, and filled 
the office of sheriff in 1430. During the 
apprenticeship of Caxton, in 1439-40, his 
master—of whom he must have been proud 
4] —was called to the mayoralty. 

: The mercers rode before him, in their 
mew livery, preceded by sixteen silver 
{| trumpets ; and there were doubtless merry 
times in Large’s house, a huge building at 
the north end of the Old Jewry—once a 
Jews’ synagogue, then a house of friars, 
then a nobleman’s dwelling, next occupied 
by Large, and in later times a tavern. 
Large did not long survive his mayoralty ; 
possibly the festivities of the year told 
upon the fine old mercer. In April, 1441, 
he died, leaving out of his ample fortune 
many bequests, among which were con- 
siderable sums for the completion of a 
new aqueduct, then in progress; for the 
repairs of London-bridge; for cleansing 
the watercourse at Walbrook; for mar- 
riage portions for poor girls; for relief 
of domestic servants; and for various 
hospitals in London, notably ‘ Bedleem,” 
Bishopsgate Without; St. Thomas, of 
Southwark; and the leper-houses at 
Hackney. This civic worthy did not 
forget his apprentices and his “ servants,” 
i.e. those issued from their apprenticeship 
who continued to work for their old master. 
One of these received fifty pounds—a 
handsome legacy in 1441—while Caxton 
ard another recently-entered apprentice 
received twenty marks apiece. 

Shortly after his master’s death, Caxton 
left England and went to Bruges, still as an 
apprentice mercer. In forming this reso- 
lution, he was probably influenced by the 
conclusion of a three years’ peace between 
England and Flanders. Possibly he had, 
during his three years’ work in London, 
become well acquainted with the Flemings, 
and he certainly had ascertained the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the English merchant 
adventurers settled there. Perhaps he 
prevailed upon the executors of Large to 
transfer him to Flanders, there to serve 
out the remainder of his apprenticeship, 
of which he could by no means get quit, 
save by running away and fighting in the 
unprofitable wars of the period ; or perhaps 
he was sent, without being asked, to attend 
to his master’s business abroad. There 
seems to have been little limit to a master’s 
or executor’s power of assignment. They 
were compelled to provide for apprentices, 
but apparently without limitation as to 
place, and-it was usual to send young men 
abroad to some great mart, to gain ex- 











perience in trade ; a practice which prevails 
in Germany to this very day. 

Caxton’s change of locality was of great 
advantage to him, first as a merchant, 
then as a printer. It must be recol- 
lected that in his day London was only 
growing into a great trading city, Bruges, 
Florence, Venice, and Constantinople—not 
yet in the hands of the Turks—being far 
before it as commercial centres. Bruges 
had long been not only the seat of govern- 
ment of the Dukes of Burgundy, but the 
metropolis of trading for all surrounding 
countries. It was the Venice of the 
north. Thither from all parts of northern 
Europe went merchants with their wares ; 
England sending great consignments of 
wool, then her chief product. As the 
towns of Flanders depended in great 
measure on England for their raw material, 
it may be imagined that Englishmen and 
their goods were well received at Bruges. 
Moreover, Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy—who had almost from a 
child been brought up at the English 
Court—gave great privileges to the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers, under 
the name of “The English Nation,” by 
which title they were generally known. 
Almost all foreign trade in Caxton’s 
time was carried on by means of Trade 
Guilds, analogous in their constitution 
to the Esterlings or merchants of the 
Steel-yard, who in London carried on a 
prosperous trade for centuries. These 
associations were governed by laws and 
charters, and enjoyed privileges, monopo- 
lies, and immunities, granted on the one 
side by their own Government, on the 
other by that of the country in which they 
were domiciled in a common dwelling. 
This practice took its rise from the 
ignorant jealousy of the people, who 
imagined that the brutal foreigner was 
ruining the nation. Frequent tumults 
compelled foreign merchants to dwell in 
a semi-fortified structure, of which the 
old London Steel-yard and the Domus 
Anglorum at Bruges are good represen- 
tative specimens. ‘The latter was a massive 
building, well enough barred and bolted to 
secure it against any momentary onut- 
break of popular turbulence, and the com- 
pany was duly enrolled and chartered, 
exercising an internal jurisdiction of its 
own. The Mercers, whose foreign trade 
exceeded that of all other companies, 
appear to have originated the Association 
of Merchant Adventurers in the thirteenth 
century, under the name of the Guild or 
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fraternity of St. Thomas-a-Beket, and to 
have retained the principal management 
for three centuries, although the Grocers, 
Drapers, Fishmongers, and several of the 
trade companies shared in the privilege of 
membership. 

In or about 1441-42 Caxton left London to 
become an inmate of the Domus Anglorum, 
at Bruges, in the humble capacity of an 
apprentice mercer, and abode in the Bur- 
gundian capital—saving rare visits, first to 
London, and then to Cologne—for some 
five-and-thirty strenuous years. 





THE LAST KING OF YVETOT. 

Many of us, in the course of our reading, 
have stumbled upon the mention of a king 
of Yvetot, the king of a petty town and 
tiny strip of territory, whose country was 
embedded in the realm of his mighty 
brother monarch of France, and who yet 
was left undisturbed for several centuries 
in the enjoyment of his microscopic sove- 
reignty. So little is popularly known, 
even among the French themselves, as to 
the king of Yvetot, that many, who are 
only acquainted with his name through 
Béranger’s verses—designed as a satire on 
the ambition of the First Napoleon—are 
apt to consider both king and kingdom as 
creations of the poet’s fancy. 

There is, however, no doubt as to the 
existence, down to scarcely more than two 
centuries ago, of a king of Yvetot, in 
Anjou, although the chief authorities in 
matters of French archeology differ with 
respect to the origin of this singular 
kingdom. Its foundation has often been 
attributed to a grant of the Frankish 
monarch, Clothaire the First; and, if this 
be rejected as fabulous, Morery, La Roque, 
and a host of others, avouch the fact, that 
the king or prince of Yvetot, with his sub- 
jects, owed no fealty, tax, toll, or tribute, 
to the king of France; and that successive 
wearers of the French diadem had formally 
recognised the right of Yvetot to exemp- 
tion from all control, fiscal or judicial, on 
the part of their own officers. 

The ludicrous littleness of Yvetot may 
probably have pleaded for it, since it cer- 
tainly met with a degree of favour unusual 
in the jealous feudal ages. The great 
vassals of the Crown, the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, the counts of Foix or Toulouse, 
paid military service and civil homage to 
the descendant of Louis Capcet. But the 
village-king of Yvetot was, like the modern 





prince of Montenegro, an independent 
sovereign, not bound to contribute a 
soldier, or a liard of his money, to the 
armies or the exchequer of the great state, 
in which his puny domains lay like an 
island in the ocean. It may be plausibly 
conjectured that the King of Yvetot was 
the representative of some local chieftain, 
whose alliance with a remote king or em- 
peror of the Merovingian or Carlovingian 
line had been rewarded by a promise of 
protection. 

Louis the Eleventh of France, the great 
enemy of feudal privilege, played with the 
petty prince of Yvetot as a cat plays with 
a@ mouse, but ended by leaving him his 
narrow sway intact. Yvetot had its mint 
for the coinage of silver, its high court of 
justice, its stone gibbet, and its line of 
frontier-posts, which the French horse- 
police did not traverse, and within which 
the decrees of the French king and of the 
French parliament were null and void. 
The lords of Yvetot, it must be owned, 
were discreet princes, and wore their 
honours meekly, accepting titles, deco- 
rations, and even employment, from their 
royal brothers in Paris; so that Robert, 
king of Yvetot, was actually a captain in 
the Guards of Henry the Second. 

Charles du Bellay, King. of Yvetot, and 
Marquis du Bellay, the last of this line of 
infinitesimal sovereigns, would, in any 
station of life, have been a remarkable 
man. Through the-effects of an accident 
—the falling in of a floor, when he was a 
child—he was rendered what in French 
parlance was designated as a double hunch- 
back, since his breastbone, no less than his 
spine, protruded in an unsightly manner. 
He was, however, active of body, and pro- 
bably the haughtiest of his ancient race. 
By his time, the reign of Louis the Thir- 
teenth, people had begun to see the absur- 
dity of a regal title when attached to the 
possessor of a town no larger than a con- 
siderable village, and it needed some nerve 
to maintain the traditional dignity. 

King Charles of Yvetot assumed his 
royal honours with some misgivings, per- 
haps, but in perfect seriousness. Wealthy 
as he was, he rarely visited Paris, pre- 
ferring to keep up his own court at 
Yvetot. The Breton heiress whom he had 
married, the beautiful Helen de Rieux, 
encouraged her liege lord in his taste for 
royal magnificence at home. In Paris she 
would have had to yield precedence to 
duchesses and maréchales of France, but 
in Yvetot she was queen, althongh there 
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were already ominous signs that the pigmy 
royalty would not much longer be endured 
by the neighbouring majesty of France. 
Whatever we may think of King 
Charles’s droll sovereignty, he was, at 
all events, one of the richest nobles in 
Europe. His patrimony brought him in 
a revenue of above ninety thousand livres 
tournois, without reckoning the fortune of 
his wife, and this, bearing in mind that the 
value of money was then eightfold what it 
now is, represents a very large income. 
But it was to his royal rank that he clung, 
with a tenacity not quite free from fear, 
for the traditions of his house told him 
how frequently its peculiar privileges had 
been within a hair’s breadth of destruc- 
tion, at the frown of monarch or minister. 
The French aristocracy, who declined to 
address the King of Yvetot by any higher 
title than that of Marquis du Bellay, cost 
King Charles many a miserable moment. 
He could not at Yvetot endure to give his 
right hand, not to be kissed, but to be 
shaken by mere bishops, barons, and camp- 
marshals. And it was only the smaller 
fry of the noblesse who could be put off 
with a shake of thelefthand. For fear of 
a dispute and a scandal, he kept M. de la 
Treyelliére, who had come to visit him, for 
four hours on the lawn before his door, 
and even had a table spread in the open- 
air, and a collation laid out for the unad- 
mitted guest. Being compelled to invite 
General de Rasilly to dine, an opportune fit 
of illness confined the royal host to his bed. 
But Tallemant des Réaux, in his Memoirs, 
somewhat boastfully relates that he had 
shaken hands with the King of Yvetot. 
The Queen of Yvetot, more generally 
known by the style of Madame du Bellay, 
was even haughtier and more unbending 
in manner than her consort. Her life 
seems to have been spent in contests on 
points of obsolete etiquette, which no 
living scholar, probably, could understand 
without constant reference to the famous 
Dictionary of Trévoux. It was torture to 
her if a fair visitor, a step or two below 
her on the nicely-graduated ladder of 
social precedence, dipped her fingers in 
the silver bowl of rose-water without 
waiting till Queen Helen had set the 
example; and there were at Y vetot certain 
rules as to the seats to which guests were 
entitled: a stool for one, a folding-chair 
for another—plagiarised from the statelier 
receptions of the Louvre and St. Cloud. 
A king is seldom without his favourites, 
and Charles of Y vetot, in his old age, chose 





his very oddly. A gipsy astrologer, one 
Montmirail, a bold, impudent impostor, 
acquired an extraordinary influence over 
the versatile prince, and grew rich at his 
expense. A tribe of half-wild Bohemians— 
and we must remember that the gipsies of 
the period, whose ancestors had been in 
Europe for little more than two centuries, 
were by far more picturesquely oriental 
than the dusky wanderers of to-day— 
swarmed in Yvetot, haunted the royal 
mansion, and robbed on every highway 
for leagues around. The King of Yvetot 
was hailed by the dubious dignity of King 
of the Egyptians; and really seems, in his 
last years, to have been a sort of regal 
prototype of Bamfylde Moore Carew. 

The follies of this prodigal prince were 
abruptly ended by his sudden death. He 
had squandered great sums, had mort- 
gaged his revenues; and was reported to 
have lavished in gifts alone—bestowed 
chiefly on unworthy recipients—more than 
a quarter of a million sterling of our 
present money. When the kinsman and 
next heir of M. du Bellay made the usual 
request to the French king, for per- 
mission to assume the royal title, Louis 
the Fourteenth sternly refused it. It was 
not the only petty principality, sur- 
rounded by Gallic territory, which the 
magnificent builder of Versailles was 
fated to extinguish. The monarch who 
took Avignon from the Pope, Orange 
from William the Third of England, and 
suppressed the privileges of his own 
Navarre, was not likely to tolerate such 
an anachronism as Y vetot. 

It was a tradition in the princely 
family of Du Bellay that, when Louis the 
Eleventh, who had a superstitious unwil- 
lingness to hear himself spoken of as a 
king, dined with the then monarch of 
Yvetot, he startled the latter by suddenly 
exclaiming to his courtiers: ‘Gentlemen, 
there are no lonyer any kings in France !” 
but refrained frqgm depriving his puny 
brother of his titular rank. His suc- 
cessor and namesake, however, proved 
less scrupulous; nor, after the year 1665, 
do we find any mention in history of a 
king, prince, or lord of Yvetot. King 
Charles was the last of his dynasty. 





OUT OF SIGHT. 


Tue drifting snow piles white and soft above them, 
The rain drips wearily on sodden clay, 

The keen frost brings his sharpest darts to prove them, 
The east wind wails through all the lonely day; 

And yet, through bitter morn, and bitterer night, 

The roots grow slow and surely—out of sight. 
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Chilled by indifference, drowned deep in tears, 
Withered by coldness, stung by subtle doubt, 
Crushed by the counsel of world-hardened years, 
By poverty’s armed cohorts put to rout, 

Silent and shy, still forcing to the light, 
The pure dumb love is growing—out of sight. 


And sweetest of all darlings of the Spring, 

The violet nestled in the quickset hedge ; 
And dearest is the mystic marriage-ring, 
_ Of hard-tried constancy triumphant pledge; 
The sunniest morning crowns the roughest night, 
The richest treasures ripen—out of sight. 





INCORRIGIBLE. 

A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

‘*A MAN who comes and goes to and 
from his business in the City, on the knife- 
board of an omnibus!” 

“TI know: I have thought of that: I 
shall be able to watch for him coming 
home.” 

“A man who will take you to live ina 
semi-detached villa, on some suburban 
road no one ever heard of——” 

“Yes; they are so comfortable, those 
semi-detached houses “ 

“ Small rooms!” 

“T like small rooms ; how cosy they are 
of an evening when the curtains are drawn 
close! I shall have his tea all ready for 
him, you know, when he comes home; he 
always looks so tired after his day’s work : 
poor Edgar!” 

“You had better say you will have 
shrimps and water-cresses at once, and 
then there will be 

“No further depths of vulgar enormity 
possible. Well, we will have shrimps and 
water-cresses then !” 

“Katie, you are incorrigible !” 

“So Miss Collier used to say!” returned 
the subject of this flattering remark, with 
a gentle sigh of submission to fate, as 
though the quality of incorrigibleness were 
a thing she could no more help than the 
colour of her eyes or hair. 

Let us take a glance at this unmanage- 
able Kate. Dark eyes, deeply set beneath 
well-defined brows ; a square low forehead, 
round which the burnished locks formed 
delicate tendrils; a little straight nose, 
and the sweetest and most perfect mouth, 
hardly ever close shut, and just, only just, 
showing a tiny line of pearl-white teeth : 
as to stature, neither noticeable for height 
or the reverse, but very noticeable indeed 
for a supple figure that owed none of its 
slimness to compression. 

There is a gravity almost trenching 
upon sadness in this girl’s eyes, that seems 
at variance with the sweet mouth; and 
a physiologist would have predicted from 











the union of the two, that when the 
experience of life should have deepened 
and developed her character, she would 
possess much power of endurance, together 
with a keen capability of suffering. 

Such characters are brave even to 
defiance, and wont to seek little comfort 
either in self-pity or in the pity of others. 

And Katie was one who loved with 
passionate intensity, when once her tender- 
ness was aroused ; only clinging the closer 
to those she held dear, when others scorned, 
slighted, or ridiculed them. 

She, and her sister Maud, one year her 
senior, had been left motherless when too 
young to realise their loss; they had been 
reared under the care of a governess, who 
by her devotion and wisdom had almost 
succeeded in filling a mother’s place, but 
at the time my story opens matters were 
greatly changed. 

Miss Collier had left them to go and 
reside with an invalid relative, and— 
greatest change of all—their father, John 
Draper Stewart, had married again, and 
a close alliance, the result of similarity of 
great tastes and ideas, had come about 
between Mand and her stepmother. 

So you see, Katie was somewhat “ left 
out in the cold!” 

In fact, as we have just heard her sister 
declare, she was “incorrigible,” and not 
even the combined wills of the other two, 
not all their sneers and ceaseless bicker- 
ings, could induce her to give up her young 
lover, Edgar Birley. 

I fear that the pretty rebel received 
underhand encouragement from John 
Stewart himself, for though the new wife 
ruled him with a rod of iron, and made 
him pay a pretty figure for having married 
a person “ well-connected,” and a ci-devant 
beauty into the bargain, he, like the 
honest City merchant he was, held certain 
strong notions of fair-play, and roundly 
declared that he “ liked the lad.” 

Now, to use Mrs. Draper Stewart’s own 
expression, her husband and the obnoxious 
Edgar were “tarred with the same brush.” 
For she was one of those women who think 
it no shame to sneer at a husband’s pro- 
fession, and yet, at the same time, by no 
means disdain to batten in the luxury that 
is the result thereof. 

Certainly, so far as being both “ City 
men,” and honest, hardworking members 
of the mercantile world, Mr. Stewart and 
Edgar Birley were “ birds of a feather.” 

Here, however, ali likeness ended, for 
while the former by a series of lucky 
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business undertakings had rapidly become 
a rich man, Edgar’s father had done just 
the opposite, and the son’s prospects had 
suffered accordingly, and this succession of 
reverses had gone far to break the health 
and spirit of old Birley, and to scatter to 
the four winds of heaven the earnings of 
a lifetime. 

His son, however, seemed nothing 
daunted, and put his shoulder to the 
wheel with a will. 

No wonder either, with Kate’s loving 
eyes and bright smile to give him courage ! 

Mrs. Draper Stewart ignored all London 
lying east of Temple Bar, and if anyone 
(generally Kate, by-the-way) made use of 
the word “‘ warehouse,” she put her scented 
handkerchief to her nose, and sniffed plain- 
tively, as though something of an ill savour 


Came between the wind and her gentility. 


Still her friends were wont to say that 
“really Amelia had done very well for 
herself,” for they pardoned the merchant’s 
social shortcomings, in consideration of 
his yearly thousands. Amelia was now 
engaged in a struggle to do still better for 
herself, which meant attaining as high a 
rung of the social ladder as possible. 
Maud, just nineteen, stately and beautiful, 
and as vain as any plumed macaw, seemed 
no bad fulcrum upon which to rest the social 
lever, and the stepmother was not with- 
out hopes that a brilliant marriage might 
at length assure the family position, and 
satisfy her own craving ambition. 

Maud was “out,” but Kate still only 
fluttered upon the edge of the social 
world, and ceaseless were the domestic 
moanings over that “lamentable affair 
with young Birley.” 

However, this affair had risen and 
culminated before the second Mrs. Stewart 
began her reign, and while Kate was, as 
that lady declared emphatically, “a perfect 
child, and quite unable to know her own 
mind.” 

““She seems to know it well enough 
now, at all events,” John would make 
rejoinder, in the simplicity of his heart. 

And I think Katie found no small 
comfort in knowing that her father was 
Edgar’s partisan. She was not one to 
make her moan over small troubles, 
but after a long day’s nagging from the 
other two women, it was very nice to slip 
downstairs as she heard his latch-key in 
the hall-door, and get a hearty kiss and a 
“Well, my lass!” that was perhaps not 
as gentecl as it might have been, but some- 





how brought a misty brightness to her 
eyes, a glow of comfort to her heart. 

And now, after a rather digressive 
fashion, we have come back to our 
starting-point, and can understand Mand’s 
sneers about the semi-detached villa on 
the suburban road. Kate had a bright, 
and often a witty answer at the tip of 
her tongue for all such taunts, but she 
saw that her lover was heavily weighted 
in the battle of life, and she suffered with 
him, and for him, as only a woman who 
loves with all her heart can suffer. 

I am not prepared to take upon myself 
to say that John Draper Stewart himself 
was as happy in the big red-brick mansion 
in South Kensington, of which he was 
now the owner, as he had been years back, 
in a far smaller abode, in a less fashionable 
district. Then he used to dine at home in 
the middle of the day on a Saturday, and 
take the little lassies and their mother out 
for a stroll afterwards; while later in the 
evening, when the children were in bed, 
he and the wife were wont to indulge in 
a little bit of supper, something hot and 
savoury, and perhaps prepared as a sur- 
prise for the “ house-father.” 

Fancy anyone suggesting such a vulgar 
enormity at the house in South Ken- 
sington! Why the very gargoyles on the 
waterspouts would have blushed ! 

However, John loved his second wife 
sincerely, and moreover admired her as a 
marvel of elegance, so he never grumbled 
at what were to him new-fangled ways, but 
tried his best to be a fine gentleman, and 
if he found the grandeur of his new sur- 
roundings occasionally oppressive, he never 
said so. 

Only nothing that his elder daughter, or 
yet the wife of his bosom, could say, would 
induce him to hear a word against Edgar. 

“The lad’s a good lad, and he'll make 
his way, and the lass is willing to wait.” 

That was all they could get out of John 
Stewart. 

When Mr. Birley, senior, was unfor- 
tunate in business, things naturally be- 
came worse for Katie, and even the 
semi-detached villa began to partake 
largely of the nature of a castle in the 
air. 

“‘She shan’t be balked though, if I 
can help it,” pondered the successful 
merchant, lying awake one night, and 
letting his thoughts “hark back” to the 
old days that were gone, when his Mary 
was alive and his income by no means too 
large for even their simple way of living. 
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“Her mother married me when things 
looked blae enough, and the lass shall 
have her way, God bless her! in spite 
ae 

But here I fear that John became 
somewhat disloyal to the “powers that 
were,” so I shall not further chronicle his 
reflections. 

Suffice it to say, he resolved to send for 
Edgar, and see what could be done in 
the way of putting him in a responsible 
position in his own house of business. 

He resolved to do this, but just then a 
rush of important business took up all his 
time, and kept him at the warehouse late 
every evening for a week. 

“T will write to the boy to-night,” said 
John to himself, on the last day of that 
week of hurry and bustle. And the 
next morning, in the midst of his work, 
he was struck down by a sudden seizure, 
and taken home to the house in South 
Kensington, there to linger for two or 
three days of unconsciousness, and then 
to pass away to the silent land. Ah 
me! How sad it was to see poor Kate, 
kneeling by the bed on which he lay, 
and watching—watching all in vain—for a 
glance of recognition! To see her holding 
his lifeless, palsied hand against her breast, 
longing to feel the poor cold fingers close 
on hers ! 

As for Amelia, her nerves could not 
stand the sights and sounds of the sick- 
room ; so she lay on the sofa in an adjoining 
one, with a handkerchief in one hand and 
a bottle of salts in the other, while Maud 
ministered to her in her sufferings. 

And thus John Stewart, the rich City 
merchant, passed away. 

When his will was opened and the con- 
tents made public, people wondered. 

For by one of those strange dispositions 
of property often made by men otherwise 
sane, he had left the whole of his fortune, 
red-brick house and all, to “ Amelia his 
wife;” and the two girls were left un- 
provided for, beyond the few hundred 
pounds that had been their mother’s 
marriage-portion. 

In time, as they always do, people got 
tired of wondering. 

And besides, a very wealthy widow is a 
charming acquisition to society. 

As to the widow herself, I should be 
afraid to say in so many words that she 
experienced a relief in the disappearance 
of “dear John” from this mortal sphere ; 
but that, after the first few months of 
needful seclusion, she felt a certain re- 





freshing sense of lightness and freedom, I 
fear is a pretty certain fact. 

Meanwhile, Maud shed floods of tears 
over “poor papa,” looking lovely all the 
while too ; which is more than ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred can manage to 
do: but for all her grief, she took a keen 
interest in the form and fashion of her 
mourning, and was serenely glad that black 
suited her so well. 

She shed renewed tears when the said 
black was put on, and Kate ungraciously 
enough replied, “ What does it matter?” 
to some comment on the “fit” of the 
garments in question. 

That was what the summing up of the 
girl’s life came to just then. 

“What did it matter? What did any- 
thing matter, when the hearty, loving 
voice could never greet her any more, and 
there was no one to meet at the hall-door 
of an evening? “The place that knew 
him shall know him no more.” Those 
words seemed ever in Kate’s heart, as, 
silent and pale, she went about her usual 
employments. 

But of course there was always Edgar. 

I hardly know how the child would have 
borne her burden of sorrow, in these dark 
days that had come upon her, if it had not 
been for Edgar: for with her head upon his 
shoulder, and his arms around her, she 
could let the tears have their way ; and he 
was too wise to try and offer anything, 
save asilent sympathy. Yet how precious 
it was ! 

How the thought of his hand gently 
touching her bowed head quieted her 
throughout the long, long days! How the 
lingering tenderness of his “ good-night ” 
kiss nerved her to bear all the thousand 
little jars, that daily life with those she 
differed from in every thought and feeling 
brought upon her! 

Only a very few months after the 
master of the house at Kensington was 
laid to rest in the family vault, his widow 
began to emerge from seclusion; and 
Maud gladly followed in her footsteps. 
“ Half” mourning was pronounced ex- 
quisitely becoming to that young lady’s 
cream-white skin, and so the stepmother 
and daughter gradually re-entered upon 
all the old social battle-grounds; pensive 
and subdued, as became those lately 
bereaved, bat enjoying themselves in- 
tensely nevertheless, and much made of 
by sympathising friends. 

But Kate was “ incorrigible.” 

Not one solitary knot of tender pearl- 
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gray ribbon relieved the sombreness of her 
plain black dress ; no single “ white flower, 
with black foliage,” adorned the simple 
bonnet that rested on her crown of bur- 
nished hair. 

She went her own way quietly and 
unobtrusively, making no comment upon 
the proceedings of the other two ; thinking 
her own thoughts, reading the books she 
loved, and singing and playing to herself 
in the morning-room which belonged ex- 
clusively to the sisters, and which Maud 
troubled little enough with her presence. 

And here, one evening in every week, 
Edgar came to see her. 

Even Mrs. Stewart, greatly as she longed 
to do so, and much as she hated the sight 
of the young fellow, had not ventured to 
interfere with this arrangement as yet. 

So the days of the week for Katie were 
as beads on the string of time, and in each 
week glistened one bead of gold ! 

One evening when he was sure to come 
—when she never watched and listened in 
vain for the well-known knock, and the 
quick firm step along the corridor—one 
evening when she was greeted by loving 
words, and held in the strong clasp of 
arms that had the divine right of love 
given and taken, to hold her close and 
fast! Oh, they were golden, happy evenings, 
those on which her little closely-braided 
head might rest upon his shoulder, and 
when the scornful lips might soften into a 
happysmile, beneath the kisses that told her, 
better than any words could do, how dear 
he held her in his heart of hearts! How 
easy to bear were jibes, and taunts, and 
sneers, when she had such happy memories 
to look back upon ! 

For now that John Stewart was no 
longer there to take his girl’s part, his 
Kate had hard times of it. 

Troubles never come alone ; and shortly 
after the rich man’s death, the poor man 
was called away too, and Joseph Birle 
died, leaving nothing but debts behind 
him. Yes though, he left a widow and 
two delicate helpless girls, both younger 
than Edgar, who had no one to look to but 
the son and brother, so you see Kate’s airy 
castle seemed fading out of sight like a dis- 
solving view. 

“T told my father on his death-bed they 
should never want for anything while I 
could work,” said Edgar, holding her 
little soft hand closely in his own. 

She was looking with brave, undaunted 
eyes up into his face. 

What sort of a face ? 





Oh, not at all like what a hero’s face 
ought to be: quite commonplace in fact, 
I fear. A firm well-cut mouth and clear, 
dark, candid eyes, are about all it has to 
boast of in the way of beauty. 

But to Kate there is no such face in all 
the world! 

She does not heed the lines that care, 
and sorrow, and hard work have graven 
round the mouth, and on the brow, 
taking away all the youthful brightness 
that ought to be the heritage of three- 
and-twenty years. 

The more worn, the more sorrowful that 
face becomes, the dearer does it grow in 
Kate’s eyes; for all the passion of which 
her intense nature is capable is poured 
out in her love for this man, and with it 
mingles that tender, would-be protecting 
pity, which savours of a mother’s love for 
her child. 

Revolted by the hollowness of the 
fashionable life in which the two women 
who are her household companions find 
all their happiness, she turns to the thought 
of her lover's reality, his thoroughness, 
and the stern fight he wages with fortune, 
as the weary turn to thoughts of rest. 

If Mand came rustling and sailing into 
the room when Edgar was there, and 
thought to awe and annihilate him by the 
condescension and magnificence of her 
manner, not one whit did Katie care. 

Her love, she thought, was set too high 
on the throne of ber own loyal heart for 
such petty arrows to touch him. 

So she would laugh when Mand had 
retired, and kneeling at his side, look up 
at him with such saucy eyes and smiling 
lips, that he was constrained to laugh 
too. 

But these quiet happy days were before 
responsibilities and anxieties pressed so 
sorely upon Edgar’s young shoulders, that 
they threatened to make an old man of 
him before his time. 

Once—Katie never will forget that time, 
if she live to be a hundred years—he 
laid his head down wearily upon her 
shoulder, and she felt a great deep quiver- 
ing sob rise from his very heart. 

“My darling! oh, my darling!” she 
said, bending over him, and pressing the 
dark head against her breast with two 
little trembling hands. 

“‘ My comfort, my own little, sweet, true 
girl!” he murmured, holding her close. 
And then her bright, hopeful nature as- 
serted itself, and though tears glittered in 
her eyes, she smiled as she answered him : 
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“Your comfort? Why of course I’m 
your comfort; haven’t I pledged myself to 
be your helpmeet ?” 

Thus she won him to forget his sorrows 
and anxieties for a time; but as he left 
her that night, Kate called him back, and 
looking very grave, bade him not work 
“too hard.” 

“You do not look like you used to do, 
dear,” she said wistfully; “promise me 
to take more care of yourself?” 

So he kissed her and promised. 

Yet Katie sighed as she heard the hall- 
door close ; for she knew there are some 
promises that are hard to keep. 





MYCEN 2. 





A CONSIDERABLE portion of the time that 
could be spared from the discussion of the 
everlasting Eastern Question, has been 
devoted of late to the evolving of theories 
many and various concerning Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s wonderful discoveries at Mycene. 
Of Dr. Schliemann himself, the inde- 
fatigable wielder of the pickaxe, the 
ardent worshipper of old Homer, we need 
here say nothing, as our readers have 
already had before them a full account 
of his past career.* About Mycene, on 
the other hand, its geographical position, 
and its personal appearance, so to speak, 
it is probable that people are rather more 
in the dark. Where is it? asks one 
man, honestly confessing an ignorance 
which is shared by many, although most 
people prefer to maintain a mysterious 
reserve on the point. Of course most 
people of this sort, although they confess 
to not knowing exactly where it is, have 
a general idea, don’t you know, that 
it must be somewhere near Troy, or 
Olympia, or Athens—or any other Greek 
name that happens to have’ remained in 
their heads from school-boy days. I have 
even heard one person ask whether it was 
not in Ithaca. The amount of hazy 
geographical knowledge floating about in 
the world, which only requires a little 
sifting and verifying to be really valuable 
to its possessors, is surprising. How- 
ever, my honest enquirer, if you really 
want to know where Mycene is, you 
must turn to the map. I myself am 
fortunate enough to have just seen the 
place, but though I have it all before me, 





* Att THE YEAR Rowunp, New Series, Vol. 12, 
p. 199, ‘‘ Dr. Schliemann’s Early Career.” 





in my mind’s eye, I cannot hope to give 
much idea of it to others, unless I can 
presume in them some knowledge of its 
whereabouts. Well then, get a map of 
Greece, lay your finger on the Pelo- 
ponnesus, find the Gulf of Nauplia on 
the east coast; Argos lies at the head of 
the gulf, and about four miles north-east 
of Argos is Mycenez. To get to Mycens 
you come by sea to Nauplia, an excellent 
port, and in Turkish days, under its old 
name, Napoli di Roumania, capital of 
Greece. Its present name dates from the 
days when Agamemnon, king of men, here 
assembled his ships ere he sailed for Troy. 
From here you drive to Argos, about four 
miles, and thence to Mycenw. We came 
the other way, from the interior to Argos, 
but this that I have described is the 
ordinary way. 

It was ahout half-an-hour after mid- 
night when we rattled into the city of 
King Diomede, feeling half a mind to com- 
plain to that monarch of the badness of the 
road just outside the town, only we re- 
flected that he had been dead some two 
thousand five hundred years or so, and 
had probably ceased to take much in- 
terest in such questions. We made the 
best of our case therefore, and turned into 
most comfortable quarters, hospitably pro- 
vided for us by the doctor and ex-mayor 
of Argos. Next morning we were con- 
ducted through the town by our excellent 
host, who spoke -French quite fluently. 
There is not very much to see in Argos, 


except its magnificent citadel, which hangs | 


above the town; a gray bare rock, termi- 
nating a long ridge, and crowned with 
the ruins of a Turkish fortress, about 
the foundations of which they say are still 
to be seen fragments of the old Greek 
walls. Cut out of the same hill is the 
theatre, from the top of which, looking 
northward and eastward, you get a glorious 
view of the plain of Argos, a richly culti- 
vated stretch of country, covered, when we 
saw it, with great fields of green waving 
corn, with here and there patches of brown 
earth where the soil had been newly turned. 
Far away in front rose ridge upon ridge of 
mountains bounding the plain. One of 
the lower spurs of the nearest range was 
pointed out as Mycene. To the right 
of these mountains the white houses of 
Nauplia glittered in the morning sun, the 
citadel overhanging the town behind, a 
blue elbow of sea running imland in 
front. The view on the right was closed 
in by the sea, with a gray haze hanging 
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over it, and the mountains of Laconia 
to the south-east. At our feet lay Argos, 
looking very picturesque with its white 
houses and grayish-red tiled roofs, dotted 
about with olives, and mulberries, and 
other fruit trees, in fresh leaf and 
blossom, varied occasionally by a dark 
cypress. Immediately to our left was 
the citadel, and beyond that again 
another rocky range of hills sweeping 
round till they seem to join the masses in 
front. I say seemed to join, for in reality 
the road to Corinth lies between them. 
When I add that bright and hot as the 
sun was, there were yet heavy masses of 
cloud hanging here and there above the 
hills, and throwing dark shadows on to the 
plain, I have done all that a mere painter 
in words can do to describe such a scene. 
My readers must fill in the outlines of the 
picture for themselves. 

But we are for getting Mycene. We 
started from Argos about one o'clock, 
and a delightful drive we had through 
the green cornfields. In about an hour’s 
time the road came to an end in the 
middle of a small village at the foot of 
a low rocky ridge. Some soldiers were 
hanging about a small guardhouse as we 
passed, and these we learnt were part of 
the detachment told off to take charge of 
the excavations. The Greeks are tired 
of seeing their treasures carried off by 
foreigners, so, though they will allow said 
foreigners to dig as much as they like, and 
spend as much money in digging as they 
can afford, they take very good care that 
everything that is found is handed over to 
the Government. A very wise people, as 
they ever were. Possession and contempla- 
tion of the works of their ancestors must 
precede a proper appreciation of them. 
They are insisting now upon possession, 
and artistic appreciation is accordingly 
already showing signs of growth among 
them. 

Well, we left the carriage in the village 
below and mounted a winding path which 
led us upward, though as yet we could 
hardly see whither, Mycenm itself being 
still hidden behind these lower ridges. We 
knew, however, that it must stand between 
us and the high bare peaks which rose 
sheer up beyond. We soon gained the 
first height, then descending a little we 
came suddenly to the left upon the famous 
treasure-house, or more probably tomb of 
Atreus. It has been often described, so I 
will confine myself to a very few words 
about it, for the benefit of those who do 





not happen to be familiar with its con- 
struction. A fine doorway of huge blocks 
of stone, with a triangular aperture above, 
leads down five or six steps into a most 
remarkable chamber shaped like a bee- 
hive, and paralleled, I believe, in Western 
Europe, only by the Old and New Granges 
in Ireland. The whole interior is lined 
with very fine masonry, the average size 
of the stones being, I should say, about 
five feet by two. Some are a great deal 
bigger, and one, that over the doorway 
on the inside, is of a fabulous size. By 
rough measurement I made it out to 
be about thirty feet long, twenty-two feet 
broad, and four deep, which figures I 
believe to be rather under than above the 
mark, The inner surface is scooped out 
to fit the curve of the building. . The 
outer lintel stone is also enormous. The 
arch of the interior is got by each stone 
of the wall protruding slightly beyond the 
stone below it, so that at last the walls all 
round meet at the top, where the hive is 
closed in by a single stone, representing a 
keystone, though not of course possessing 
any claim to that title, as the building 
would stand perfectly well without it. 
Two years ago this chamber was quite 
dark and full of rubbish. It has now 
been cleared out, and light has been let in 
by raising the earth above, and taking out 
one or two of the topmost stones. Its 
substantial contents, whatever they may 
have been, were carried off long ago. 
There is another smaller chamber, lead- 
ing out of the first, to the right of the 
door, not however cased with masonry, but 
roughly hewn out of the rock. Coming 
out of this subterranean abode, where 
many mighty kings and heroes of ancient 
days may have laid their weary bones, 
we stood once more in the bright sun- 
shine, with the bare gray peaks before 
us defined with almost startling clearness 
against the blue sky. Below them and 
not fifty yards from us, we could now see 
a height with unmistakable fortification 
about it, and a bank of newly-piled earth 
on its lower edge showed where the ener- 
getic Doctor had been disturbing poor 
Agamemnon’s well-earned repose. Turn- 
ing to our left to follow the pathway which 
wound upwards in that direction, we came 
upon a second conical chamber, not so 
perfect either in construction or preserva- 
tion as the last, but very similar in cha- 
racter. It is approached by a much 
longer passage, walled in with excellent 
masonry. Some rude ornamentation is 
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still visible above the doorway, which is 
also surmounted by a triangular opening, 
closed, however, on the inside. This 
chamber, which has been lately cleared 
out by Dr. Schliemann, though without 
much result, has fallen in from about 
half way up; only one course of stones 
at all approaches in size those which 
are used in the tomb of Atreus. I believe 
no owner has yet been found for this 
tomb, so I recommend it to the at- 
tention of enterprising theorists. There 
was not much to detain us here, so 
we asceuaded and soon found ourselves 
mounting the path which leads to the 
famous gateway of the lions. I need 
hardly trouble my readers with the emo- 
tions which well-nigh overwhelmed me at 
the sight of this world-renowned portal. 
“ Here,” thought I, racking my brain to 
conjure up all the ingredients necessary to 
proper contemplation of such a scene, “I 
see with my own eyes the very gate under 
whichA gamemnon, king of men, and yellow- 
haired Menelaus must have passed with 
their glittering train as they set out for 
Troy. Under these very walls, ten years 
afterwards, false Clytemnmstra and her 
base paramour must have welcomed home 
the returning conqueror, concealing with 
soft words and smiles the deadly intent 
which they had in their hearts. Here 
Orestes——” but I will spare my readers 
further rhapsody—which, after all, anyone 
with a lively imagination and Dr. Smith’s 
classical dictionary at his fingers’ ends, can 
turn out by the yard—and lead the way 
through the said gate, which passed, we 
come at once upon the scene of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s labours. There on the right are the 
“diggings,” a platform about fifty yards 
long by twenty broad, surrounded on the 
three sides which overlook the plain by 
the old outer wall of the city. 

We come first on the circular enclosure, 
fenced in with a double line of stones 
placed upright, where were found the 
bodies of Agamemnon and his companions, 
together with all the treasure of which 
we have heard so much. These have now 
been taken to Athens, where I afterwards 
saw them. At Mycenzw we had at least 
the satisfaction of seeing the place where 
they had been lying buried for so many 
centuries. We did not, unfortunately, see 
the carved stone slabs which covered the 
graves, for we did not hear till we got to 
Athens that they were still locked up in 
the village below. At Mycenw we made 
most anxious enquiries, but were assured 





that everything, without exception, had 
been removed to Athens. The whole place 
is strewn with fragments of old pottery, 
two small pieces of which (pace the Greek 
Government, who areexceedingly particular 
about such relics) I pocketed, and still 
have in my possession. I have not yet 
made up my mind how I shall label them 
in my private museum. How would this 
do? No. 3003, Fragment of Agamemnon’s 
washhand-basin, Mycenm, 1877. No. 3004, 
Piece of Clytemnzstra’s rouge-pot, ditto. 
I don’t think anybody would be bold 
enough to dispute the nomenclature. 

Beyond the circular enclosure above 
mentioned other vaults have been un- 
covered, which may also have been tombs, 
though no human remains were found in 
them, and no gold—indeed, nothing, I 
believe, but some pots and pans of various 
descriptions. Digging has ceased here 
for the time being, and no one may 
go on without permission from the Greek 
Government. I see from Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s statement the other day that 
the Greeks mean to take the matter 
into their own hands now, and will not 
allow him any further connection with it. 
He somewhat unkindly prophesies the 
failure of their efforts, undirected by bis 
experience and skill. Nevertheless, from 
what I saw of the native overseers who 
will superintend the work, I think it likely 
that if there is anything more to find they 
will find it. Time will show. In the 
meantime the movements of visitors to 
the spot are jealously watched by the 
military guardians. We distressed one of 
these worthy gentlemen very much by 
scraping away a little earth with the point 
of an umbrella: He came rushing up 
with the warning, “Excavation is not 
allowed!” and hung about us uneasily 
during the rest of our stay. As we were 
coming down the hill afterwards, one 
of our party picked up a stone, ex- 
amined it with great eagerness, and 
then slyly put it into his pocket, taking 
care that our guide should see him do 
so. I am sure he thought it was some 
gold ring or precious gem, for his anxiety 
knew no bounds, till it was dispelled by an 
outburst of laughter, which assured him 
that we had but played upon his fears. 
He then enjoyed the joke as much as any 
of us. 

Before we came down, we made our way 
up out of Agamemnon’s burial-ground to 
the top of the citadel. From this point we 
could make out three lines of wall going 
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round the hill. The masonry of these 
walls was chiefly of the kind known as 
polygonal. In one of them was a very 
remarkable postern-gate, made of three 
single blocks of stone, two forming the 

sts, and one lying upon them. From 
the wall above the lion gate we had 
another glorious view of the plain, which 
in the morning we had seen from the 
lower end. The sea is now far away on 
the left, a lovely blue streak with a haze 
hanging over it. Then comes an amphi- 
theatre of hills, stretching away round till 
they are broken by the green pass on our 
right whichleadstoCorinth. Aboutmidway 
in the circle the citadel of Argos stands 
boldly out into the plain. A fine enough 
scene in any case, but, as we saw it, quite 
splendid. Grand masses of mist and cloud 
were gathered above the hills which faced 
us, and through these the rays of the sun 
forced their way in separate bands, each, 
as it fell, lighting up hill-side or plain with 
a wonderful gleam, which made the dark 
shadows between look darker still. Ima- 
gine the surface over which this light 
and shade was constantly playing to be 
very much broken, so as to multiply 
almost infinitely the variety of effect; add 
to the picture the fresh green and rich 
browns which streaked the plain below, the 
blue sky above our heads, the snowy mass 
of “hoar Kyllene” towering behind the 
opposite hills, and you will have a scene 
such as one sees but rarely in a lifetime, 
a scene which an artist might love to 
study, but could hardly hope to reproduce. 

As we drove back across the plain to 
Argos, this wonderful interchange of gleam 
and shadow gradually gave way to a warm 
sunset glow, followed in its turn by the 
blackness of night. 

So much for our day at Mycenzw. A 
word or two about the treasures now at 
Athens, and I have done. These treasures 
I was fortunate enough to see very 
thoroughly, the courtesy of the officials 
in charge being freely extended to my com- 
panion, whose labours in the field of Greek 
archeology have won him great respect 
at the hands of the Greeks. We saw first 
in the National Bank the principal gold 
ornaments, displayed in shallow boxes of 
cardboard, evidently procured from some 
milliner’s establishment. The first thing 
to be noticed was the extreme thinness of 
the gold, then its difference in quality, some 
being ruddy, some of a brassy yellow. 
Besides the famous gold masks, which 
are ugly enough in all conscience, however 





mighty the faces they may have covered, 
there was a well-modelled cow’s head in 
silver with golden horns, cups and bowls 
of various shape, some much battered 
belts, breast ornaments, bracelets, studs, 
buttons, and soon. Nearly all these articles 
were covered, in repoussée work, with 
various designs, such as the spiral ornament 
so common in Celtic remains, circles, &c., 
as well as rude representations of animals, 
at full gallop, with legs stretched out nearly 
horizontally. There was one little tray 
containing several small jugs, vases, and 
bowls, concerning which I heard a lady 
shrewdly remark, “ Oh! look there, how 
charming! of course that must be a tea- 
service!” I need hardly say that her 
happy suggestion was warmly applauded 
by her friends. There were about a dozen 
very handsome gold rings, chiefly signet, 
though one or two were of snake form, 
engraved with designs of figures very 
vigorously though rudely executed. They 
rather reminded one of a child’s attempts 
to draw men with a dot for the head, and 
straight lines for the legs, arms, and body. 
But, as it has been truly said, the infancy 
of art. is synonymous with the art of 
infancy. To complete the list of articles 
here displayed there were one or two orna- 
ments in the form of a cross; a good many 
clasps or brooches formed by two animals, 
lions, deer, or dogs, sitting face to face, 
heraldic fashion ; and a few long iron bod- 
kins with crystal handles, described to us, 
with much probability, as gravers’ tools, 
but which I have seen called elsewhere 
shawl or hair-pins. 

On the day after we had seen these 
articles we were admitted to a private 
view of some other things which are kept 
locked in a strong room down below, and 
have only been shown to a few archwo- 
logists. These were chiefly fragments of 
pottery, some of it very Greek in character, 
some large bronze vases, a three-pronged 
fork, some swords, and a very remarkable 
wooden box, with queer little silver figures 
of animals stuck about it. We saw alsoa 
really beautifal silver vase, very modern- 
looking in design, and a silver elk with 
large horns, carefully preserved in a 
bandbox. Some days afterwards at the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, we saw 
yet a few more things, the most  interest- 
ing being a bronze key, some flint arrow- 
heads, and a few engraved gems. 

I have not attempted to do more than 
briefly describe all this treasure. To pro- 
nounce upon its age or origin seems a task 
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at present even beyond the powers of men 
who have. spent all their lives in the study 
of archwxology, though I believe the con- 
viction that at least the germ of Hellenic 
art may here be traced is rapidly gain- 
ing ground. A mere layman does well to 
hold his tongue about such matters. The 
general impression the things as a whole 
made upon me was that they were cu- 
rious rather than beautiful, and as far as 
art is concerned, apart from the natural 
interest excited by the history of its de- 
velopment, might just as well be consigned 
to the melting-pot, from which some 
people are malicious enough to affirm 
that Dr. Schliemann called them into 
being. It is but justice, however, to 
the worthy doctor to say that such a 
theory has the support neither of reason 
nor of fact. 
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EXILE. 


Ir was something, of course—and even 
a great deal—to Ella, that the catastrophe 
that had overwhelmed her life (for it did 
no less) was the cause of reconciliation 
between her and hers. But her shame 
was too deep and dark to be relieved by 
this gleam of joy, and her sorrow too heavy 
to be borne, though so dear and unlooked- 
for an ally did his best to share the burden. 
In England, at least, she felt life to be 
unendurable, and preparations were made 
at once to take her to another clime. It 
was arranged that in a few weeks her 
father and she were to start for New 
Zealand, a colony much affected by that 
High Church divine, and in which, as it 
happened, he was possessed of house and 
land. She was unhappy, but thanks to 
the recovery of her father’s love, and 
doubtless also to the consolation that always 
flows from our self-sacrifices, she could not 
with justice be called wretched. From 
those who knew her, she had won a rare 
respect, deeper perhaps than she had ever 
enjoyed in the days of her prosperity, 
when the generosity of her soul had re- 
mained latent. By the world at large, 
which knows so little of those it passes 
judgment on so flippantly, she was ill 
spoken of. Its lying tongue described her 
as a designing girl, who had entrapped her 
lover, as she imagined, into matrimony, 





and whose conduct when she discovered 
her mistake had been as unscrupulous as it 
was vindictive. The fear of a prosecution 
for perjury had alone wrung from her 
the admission that had set her husband 
free; and as for the tenderness with which 
her character had been treated by the 
opposing counsel, that was accounted for 
by her pretty face; though, indeed, added 
the ladies (for it is their opinion for the 
most part that I quote), “what people saw 
in her, in the way of beauty, to make so 
much fuss about, they were utterly at a 
loss to discover.” 

The lawful Mrs. Landon (whom, how- 
ever, they had not seen) was infinitely 
better looking, and, as they understood, 
“poor thing,” perfectly respectable in 
every way. How shocking it was to 
think that she had nearly lost her husband 
through a base conspiracy, the members 
of which comprised, besides this profligate 
and reckless woman, her father, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who had 
doubtless had his own reasons for disa- 
vowing their relationship, and her uncle, 
a sort of military bully, who had made 
a personal assault upon a young gentle- 
man of rank and fashion, for expressing 
the same opinion upon the matter which 
was shared by all reasonable persons. 
With the world, however, Ella no longer 
mixed; so that its views were lost upon 
her. In only one piece of gaiety—and 
that of a quiet sort—did she take part, 
before she left England. Gracie Ray was 
married to Hugh Darall from her house. 

This had been arranged, as we know, 
under different circumstances, and Ella 
had written to the bridegroom (for the 
bride would not so much as listen to Rer) 
to point out to him how disadvantageous 
it would be to them, socially, to adhere to 
the old programme. ‘Gracie should come 
to you,” said she, “not only without 
reproach, but without the shadow of it, 
and, unhappily, the shadow is here.” He 
had written back to say that “his bride’s 
sentiments, as respected the house from 
which she wished to be married, were also 
his; and that, of the many reasons for 
which his respect went hand in hand with 
his love for her, this was the chief—that 
she could call herself Ella’s friend, and 
appreciate to the full the magnanimity of 
her character.” He had addressed her, 
he added, according to her express wish, 
as “ Mrs. Juxon”’ (for since the result of 
the trial she had adopted her maiden name), 
but he was well aware that it had been 
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within her own power to retain her former 
title. 

So strong indeed were Darall’s feelings 
upon this point, that he would have re- 
moved from Grantham, and taken his 
quarters with his mother elsewhere, so 
that his future wife might not become 
associated with those who, of necessity, 
had been Ella’s opponents. At her own 
earnest desire, however, he had consented 
to remain at the Wold Cottage. 

If his removal would have been a protest 
in her favour, his remaining in the village 
was no less so. It soon came to be well 
understood that, where he was present, 
the late trial must be, by no means, dis- 
cussed unreservedly ; or, rather, that when 
the first Mrs. Landon was spoken of, it 
must needs be with propriety and respect. 
Strangely enough, however, nothing un- 
pleasant was ever said about her by those 
who had taken an active part as her 
antagonists in the late proceedings. Mr. 
Everett, Mr. Welby, and Helen were all 
silent, a circumstance which made asso- 
ciation with them, on Darall’s part, easier 
than could have been reasonably expected. 

As for Cecil, he, of course, never spoke 
of Ella, and but rarely of anything else. 
A physical shock will destroy a man, in 
mind and matter; anything amiss—be it 
but the size of a pin’s point—in a man’s 
brain will paralyse the strong, or render 
the wisest a drivelling idiot; but mental 
troubles (as the materialist delights to 
show) have seldom the same force. It 
is not often that a single disappointment, 
disgrace, bereavement, what you will, will 
wholly change a man. Yet thus it was 
with Cecil Landon. The consciousness 
of his late narrow escape from social 
perdition, the knowledge of his ill desert, 
and, above all, the humiliation of his very 
soul, caused by the consciousness that he 
had escaped ruin through the magnanimity 
of the woman he had loved, had indeed 
overwhelmed him utterly. Every grain of 
self-respect had vanished. He avoided 
society as though he were a leper, for he 
felt, even when others knew it not, that 
his presence was contagion. There were 
some, indeed, that still called him and still 
believed him to be almost a martyr—that 
is, a man who has been very nearly made 
one. But what satisfaction is it to be 
thought a martyr, when one knows oneself 
to be a sneak? Moreover, those more 
immediately connected with him—Helen 
and the vicar, for example; nay, even his 
own father—were also of his own opinion. 





He knew that they despised him utterly. 
His only hope was—which, indeed, came 
in time to be realised—that their keen 
contempt would eventually be rounded off 
to pity. 

The one great exception, without which 
existence would perhaps have been im- 
possible to him, was his wife. Rose 
believed in him still implicitly, with a 
credulity which it would have been cruel 
indeed to have enlightened, and in which, 
I am glad to say, once for all, she remained 
throughout her life. She knew that he 
had been “ entangled”’ by a certain young 
person, when he was but a boy, and had 
shown much weakness under great tempta- 
tion; that a terrible attempt had been 
made by the same individual to avenge 
herself upon him, and that—as she, Rose 
Landon, his lawful wife, had felt quite 
sure it would—it had signally failed. Her 
beloved husband had returned to her, 
purged of his former folly, for which he 
had been indeed grievously punished, and 
without stain, save that which he had 
already confessed to her. For her part 
she was very willing to let bygones be 
bygones, but it was by no means to his 
discredit thatthe remembrance of his wrong- 
doing and its consequences still preyed 
upon his mind. In time, no doubt, his 
old brightness would return to him, and in 
the meanwhile she had noreason toreproach 
him for lack of love. Cecil’s devotion to 
her was complete, and it is but fair to add 
that it so continued to be. To the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society I have 
always subscribed—my adhesion; and let 
me do justice to this prisoner, who has 
been discharged, though it is true not on 
the ground of innocence. He did not 
suffer, indeed, as poor Ella did, though his 
was the transgression, and not hers, but 
that is the way in which “a difficulty” 
between the sexes always turns out— 
arising, probably, from the sin of our first 
female parent. And that Cecil Landon 
was not happy even his greatest enemy 
would have allowed. He gave up all com- 
mercial pursuits, with his father’s full 
approval. That speculation of his in the 
South of England had not turned out 
favourably ; and, besides, the old man had 
lost all confidence in him. He preferred 
to go on toiling alone in the old way, 
rather than to be assisted by a half-hearted 
partner, who had also deceived him. Bat 
he bought his son a farm at Grantham, by 
way of occupation for him ; and, foreseeing 
how that would turn out, provided him 
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with an income sufficient for the simple 
needs of the young couple, as well as for 
the agricultural deficit. 

If Cecil never became a model farmer, 
he improved, however, in that line; and if 
he never rose to the dignity of a model 
husband, he was better than most. Indeed, 
Rose had no cause to complain of Cecil, 
whatever charge might have been brought 
against him by another; and if he had 
fallen far shorter of perfection than he 
did, she would have forgiven him. The 
knowledge of a certain something that 
was to happen would have “clothed him 
with a dearness not his due,” even in that 
case from the first; it filled her with new 
love for him, and with gratitude to Heaven, 
that a child was about to be vouchsafed 
her to inherit his virtues. Helen was 
thankful, too, with even a more fervent 
thankfulness, but upon a very different 
account. She pictured to herself with a 
shudder how matters would have been 
now had Cecil been convicted, and thanked 
Heaven that the coming blessing was not 
a catastrophe and a curse. 

The marriage of Darall and Gracie took 
place, as we have said, in Ella’s house. It 
was the last use she made of it before she 
left home, and friends, and country—a 
self-exiled woman. It was a very quiet 
wedding, with but few guests, but the com- 
missary and his wife were among them. 
Ella had sent them an invitation with- 
out much hope, or fear, that they would 
accept it; but theydid so. It was a matter 
of general observation that the acting- 
deputy-assistant-commissary-general did 
not wear the same air of conscious dignity 
that had so become him of yore. He 
might have been a mere lieutenant to 
look at him; and even somebody else’s 
lieutenant; which indeed he was. Mrs. 
Ray Number Two (née De Horsingham) 
was his captain, or at least his command- 
ing-officer. 

“‘ How on earth could she have attained 
her supremacy ?” enquired Darall (with 
the pardonable anxiety of a man who was 
about to enter the state of matrimony) of 
Colonel Gerard Juxon. 

“My good fellow, it is all through 
biceps. Look at that woman’s arm.” 

His delight in the fulfilment of his pro- 
phecy put the colonel into the highest 
spirits, and greatly conduced to the success 
of the day’s proceedings. 

But when the colonel was gone, and the 
bride and bridegroom, and all the marriage 
guests, a great gloom fell apon poor Ella, 





notwithstanding that her father did all he 
could to cheer her. 

“T shall be better, dear father, to- 
morrow,” she said, “and still better the 
day after; and when we have left England, 
and are really alone together, I shall be 
your own dear daughter again, as I was 
before any shadow came between us. -But 
just now I must be alone.” 

So the old man took his hat and left her 
for an hour or so, to drain her cup of 
bitterness to the dregs, and then (let us 
hope) to cast it aside for ever. 

She did not envy Gracie her happiness ; 
but the sense of contrast, as she compared 
her lot in life with her own, was sharp 
indeed, and it pierced her very soul: It 
has been cynically said that this or that is 
worse than a crime—it is a blunder; and 
to love not wisely but too well is in woman 
a blunder that is punished far worse than 
most crimes. As she sat in her darkening 
drawing-room, thinking over many things, 
and finding little comfort, word was 
brought to her that a lady wished to see 
her. 

“ T can see no one to-day,” was her reply. 

Bat presently it was told her that the 
lady had come from far, and on a special 
errand, and that though her name was 
unknown to her, her basiness was of im- 
portance, and could not be delayed. 

“Then let her come up,” said she, 
wearily ; and she came up. A thin, pale 
girl, with a face full of thought and 
tenderness, and one which she had some- 
where seen before, though she knew not 
where. 

“T have come to you, Mrs. Landon,” 
she began, in trembling tones—— 

“My name is Juxon,” interrupted Ella, 
coldly. 

“Not to me, madam, for I know better,” 
was the unexpected response; “you are 
the lawful wife of Cecil Landon—I am 
come here to acknowledge it.” 

“ Who are you?” 

“T am Helen Mytton, Rose Mytton’s 
sister.” 

“ Well?” 

“You are about, as I understand, to 
leave England—banished by your own act; 
the victim of your own magnanimity. 
Before you go, let one at least of those 
whom circumstances have arrayed against 
you acknowledge the greatness of your 
self-sacrifice.” 

“T have sacrificed myself neither for 
your sake nor for that of your sister,” was 
the cold reply. 
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“T know it, Mrs. Landon. Yet do not 
forbid us to thank you for it from the 
bottom of our hearts, but with abase- 
ment,” and as she spoke she fell upon her 
knees at Ella’s feet. ‘You have saved a 
pure and innocent girl from an inexpiable 
shame.” 

“ Did she send you to say so?” 

“No, madam. Thank Heaven, she knows 
it not; for if she did, the shame would 
still be hers, as it is mine, let the law say 
what it will.” 

“Yet the law shames me,” said Ella, 
bitterly. 

“No, madam, no; it is powerless to do 
that; or if it does, it is a shame in which 
you indeed may glory. As for me, I 
respect you; I reverence you above all 
living women. Bunt for you my sister 
would be—not in your place, no, no, for 
then she would be enviable indeed, blessed 
of Heaven, and to be rewarded by it— 
but dishonoured and defamed; while her 
child—-—Oh, what have I done!” 

Ella had uttered a sharp, bitter cry and 
sank back on the sofa, white and lifeless. 
In a few moments, however, and assisted 
by such remedies as Helen knew how to 
apply, she recovered consciousness. 

“Did you say that she will have a 
child ?” she murmured. 

“Yes, madam; who, but for you, would 
be branded as the child of sin and shame.” 

“ And you came here to taunt me with 
it?” 

Then Helen perceived hererror. Intend- 
ing to bring balm she had brought worm- 
wood. 

“To taunt you, madam, Heaven forbid.” 

“Then wherefore? To thank me? Do 
you think I want your thanks?” 

“Oh no, madam; though I did come to 
thank you, I had much more in view.” 

“ What is it then you want of me ?” 

“Forgiveness. Forgiveness for the inno- 
cent, who have yet so deeply wronged you. 
I could not, I dared not, let you leave 
England without imploring it—without 
confessing the victory that is yours, though 
the world calls it defeat. Dear lady, ere 
you go, forgive us.” 

“T forgive you!” said Ella, hoarsely. 
“TI forgive her! Go, go,” added she, 
hurriedly, as though she could scarce trust 
herself not to recall her words. 

Helen stopped to print one kiss upon 
the other’s unresponsive lips, and hurried 
from the room. 

“Yes, I forgive them,” reiterated Ella, 
bursting into tears; “I forgive them all— 


Heaven knows it—but when, oh when, 
will it permit me to forget!” She was 
not thinking of Helen then, nor yet of 
Rose. 

Within the week Ella and her father 
were on the seas; and in due course 
arrived at their far-distant home. Its 
novelty was to her of incalculable value; 
there was nothing to suggest the past, nor 
wherewith to contrast the present; and 
Time, the healer, did gradually its whole- 
some work with her. They made new 
friends, but it was long indeed before they 
encountered any old ones, and that—so 
sad their case—was beneficial to them 
both. In a few years, however, it hap- 
pened that Darall was ordered to Auckland, 


‘}and he brought Gracie with him. They 


had two children left in Mrs. Darall’s 
charge at home, for whom the young 
mother in secret pined. ‘ Why not send 
for them and grandmamma, and make 
your home here?” said Ella; “‘ you are 
resolute, I know, to accept nothing as a 
gift from hands however friendly; but 
my father has purchased land, and wants 
an honest tenant such as your husband. 
He has a turn for farming, and the time is 
favourable. Why should he not leave the 
army, and live here in comfort, with his 
boys and girls about him? That no 
advice could possibly be more selfish, 
darling, I am well aware, but—confess, is 
it not good advice ? ” 

“If Icould only persuade Hugh,” sighed 
Gracie. For her part, she was well content 
to be wherever he was, and did not mind 
being poor; but there were the children 
—and more to come, perhaps—and, even 
as matters were, it was very hard to 
make both ends meet; yet she hesitated 
about so great a venture. But Ella took 
Hugh in hand, and aided by the good Canon, 
and much unscrupulous assertion of the 
kind on which angels smile, carried her 
point, so that the Sapper became a Settler, 
and delved and built, and, all things run- 
ning smoothly with him, prospered. To 
Ella this proved a very Indian summer 
of happiness, late and unlooked for, but 
which was also lasting. The two house- 
holds were separated by no great distance, 
and in love were one. It was very rarely 
that the Canon and his daughter were now 
alone, and when it was so, they were far 
from unhappy. Ella never could do enough 
to show her affection for him who had left 
all and come across the world for her sake; 
and, thanks to that loving service, it was 
but seldom that the sense of loss intruded 
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on her. It never showed itself to another | love, and the vicar was one of them. 
—save once. They were alone—she and | They never quarrelled like real lovers, and 


her father—one winter time, and the old 
man’s eyes failing him at night, she was 
wont to read to him aloud his favourite 
old-world books; among them, Dryden. 
He had chosen the play that contains 
perhaps the finest scene of passion, betwixt 
woman and woman, in the whole range of 
dramatic literature, where the wife of 
Antony reproaches Cleopatra as having 
caused her husband’s ruin, and Cleopatra 
thus defends herself : 

Yet she who loves him best is Cleopatra. 

If you have suffered, I have suffered more. 

You bore the specious title of a wife, 

To gild your cause, and draw the pitying world 

To favour it. The world condemns poor me, 

For I have lost my honour, lost my fame, 


And the glory of my loyal house, 
And all to bear the branded name of—mistress. 


Ella, poor soul, broke down. The com- 
pelling hand of genius, shaping a worn 
theme dug from the forgotten past, had 
still such power to wring the living heart. 

For she had lost her honour, lost her 
fame for one whom (all unlike the Egyp- 
tian queen) she had not deserted, but who 
had deserted her. 

That was what he had cost her; simply 
all that a true woman values as her own. 
It was a bitter moment, and she could not 
hide its sting ; but it passed by, and there 
were no more of such. 

Of what was left to her of life’s sunshine 
she made the most, since she made sun- 
shine for others. She had her father still 
almost as alert as ever (though the fire of 
the Juxon temperament waxed somewhat 
fainter), and Gracie for her dearest friend, 
and Gracie’s children—who love her, as 
well as they may, next to their own 
mother—in whom to revive her youth. 
A woman’s not unenviable portion—as 
women’s portions go. The consequences 
of marrying one’s first love have been 
known to be even more disastrous than in 
her case. 

No apprehension of mischance, by-the- 
bye, would have deterred the Rev. Samuel 
Welby, if only the Fates and Helen Mytton 
would have permitted him to try that 
experiment. She never married him, how- 
ever, and he remained her faithful but 
hopeless lover. Nor did this make him 
unhappy: there are some men who have 
no objection to the réle of Tantalus in 





had only one topic of disagreement. 
When he would extol her virtues, calling 
her the guardian angel of her sister’s 
happiness—as indeed she had been, keep- 
ing the bitter truth, or those who would 
have told it, from her tender ears with 
flaming sword—she would answer, “Tush: 
her true guardian angel is on the other 
side of the globe.” 

“But, my dear Miss Helen, you would 
surely not compare yourself with that 
—ahem—exceedingly emotional young 
person ?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Welby; it would 
be a piece of conceit beyond my powers of 
assurance. You are good enough to say 
sometimes that I am ‘one in a thousand.’ 
Without questioning your figures, though 
I have great doubts of them, I may 
certainly say, that if it be so, the woman 
you speak of is one in a million.” 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 





Next week will be commenced 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


BY 
R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Author of ‘‘ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emerald,” &c. &c. &e. 
ENTITLED 
“STRANGE WATERS.” 
Arrangements have also been made for the 
commencement, in October, of 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





On Monday, the 2né of July, will be 
published the 


EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 
OF 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
CONSISTING OF 
SEVENTY-TWO PAGES 


(The amount of Three Regular Numbers), stitched 
in a wrapper, 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 
And containing Complete Stories by 
WILKIE COLLINS 


AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 
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